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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the proceedings of an 
invitational conference, held in Washington, D.C., February 21*22, 
1974 concerning the dynamics of small college management. Discussion 
topics encompassed management information systems packages for small 
colleges. Various presentations discussed the Plantran System, the 
resource requirements prediction model, the diagnostic and 
prescriptive information model, implementing a management information 
system via a comppterized planning mode. Special inter.est group 
sessions discussed how to Implement a data management system, a nev 
curriculum plan for an old college, and a systems approach to 
curriculum development. Perspectives on the advanced institutional 
development program are also presented. For the keynote address, see 
HE 005 640. (MJM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This invitational conference, held in Washington, February 21-22, 1974, was co- 
sponsored by the Management Information Systems Directorate of the Institute for Service 
to Education and the Technical Assistance Consortium to Improve College Services (TACTICS). 
The conference was derived from a recognition by the Management Information Systems Di- 
rectorate of the need for governmental officials, educators, and computer specialists to interact 
in a meaningful way ground the growing complexity, difficulties, and crises that many cduca- 
tiona) institutions are confronted with in this age of specialization. In the institution of the 
future, as it is visualised at ISE, educators are going to have to manage their limited resources 
much better than the past if they are to manifest effective growth in the society of the future. 
The major purpose of the conference was to inform educators/decision-makcrs as to the most 
direct and efficient means of seeking and acquiring imaginative management capability. De- 
veloping improved managerial competence is a way of saying that there are new demands for 
improving techniques for the elimination of educational planning deficiencies. In this con- 
ference, the state of the art of computer-related systems, MIS, PPBS (Planning, Programming, 
and Budgeting Systemi), and MBO (Management By Objectives) were reviewed as background 
for considering possible future trends in management development for educational institutions. 
Faced with these challenges, the more than 70 persons of varied backgrounds in attendance 
made invaluable contributions by their interest and active participation in discussions. The 
conference served its purpose in providing a forum for the exchange of current information 
and a locus for discus5;on and action for the future. MtS/ISE is indebted to the participants 
for their alertness and responsiveness to the important problems of educational planning and 
small college management. Extensive discussion are included in this volume for the conven- 
ience of those who could not attend the conference. 
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lames A. Welch 
Director 
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Good morning, Lidiesand gentlemen. My name is jim Welch. 

I svatU to thank you for coming and joining in the second In-Service Session of the 
MIS/TACTICS program. 

The theme of this conference is **Smatl College Management/' The aim is to explore and 
study the management problems of the type of institutions represented here today. These in- 
stitutions are interrelated in the sense that maximum management capabilities must be devel- 
oped. More effective Planning systems need to be established if the small institution is to con- 
tinue to make a contribution to the political^ economical* cultural* and social growth of this 
country. 

I hope ihis will be the first of a scries of conferences designed to deal with issues of edu- 
cational management. We have assembled educators, management information technologists, 
con>putcr equipment specialists, governmental officials^ and private industry for the purposes of 
examining and evaluating for you, the most up-to-date procedures and practices bearing upon 
management responsibilities. They arc knowledgeable and accessib!e. 

Again, I welcome you and if you need assistance, please calt on us. 
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MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS PACKAGES 
FOR SMALL COLLEGES 



THE PLANTRAN SYSTEM 



William Suiter fie Id 
Midwest Research Institute 



1 wetcoinc the opportunity to be a part of this conference. While I have not had the op- 
portunity to work with traditionally black institutions, I have worked wivri a number of 
sniall colleges and presently serve as Executive Vice President and Dean of a small college in 
So'Jlh Dakot.i with a student population of under 500 students. Today, I represent the Mid- 
west Research histitute which developed the Plantran System. Plantran is an acronym for 
Planning Translator. 

As a college official uti/ii'mg a computer system, it is significant for me to note the bene- 
fits derived in tern^s of meeting planning and management needs. Before describing the extent 
of computer usage, let mc survey this group by asking, how many of your colleges do noi have 
an in-house computer or terminal access to a computer system for administrative services? 
Well we don't have a computer on our campus at Heron, but we do have a couple of systems 
operating. 

The systein called Plantran provides the decision-maker the opportunity to work with 
institutional data projecting it into tfie future giving the decision-maker a chance to simulate 
the information so that analysis might provide comprehensive appraisal for mission accomplish- 
ment. The approach is based on the concept of model utilization, A model for this discussion 
is a technique of abstracting or simplifying a reality process for purposes of studying the 
characteristics thereof. The model represents that reality for which it is intended. 

In the case of modeling an institution for planning purposes, the discussion is about a 
mathematical model, as a representation of the institution. For example, if you talk in terms 
of number of students, number of faculty, number of major programs, number of admini- 
strators, how many live in the residence halls, etc., then a mathematical description for the 
institution is being developed to express a quantitative relationship among key elements. 

The Plantran System was developed by Midwest Research institute in the Kail of 1968 
under a contract with the Kansas City Regional Council of Higher Education. This system 
allows the decision-maker to develop a model for the institution and is designed to project 
results into the future. 

As an example of the application of the Plantran System technique, let's assume that 
full-time studfjits wilt decrease from 800 to 700 in the next couple of years, for whatever 
leasons. The critical consideration is whether lack of tuition revenue is going to stimulate 



lulbjiks in some jspous nl cotto^i' opOMtions. Your lask wduM Ih> (u ciciciniinc (lie lines 
lli.it «o inli) ilio niotlel jn<l simply ^ive il instiucliorK In this hypc)llielic\^l c.ise, Uiilion is 
*H00 per sliulenl. lheM'h)n\ luilion lovenuo may be a \itiKUon at (ull lifne stuclenls limes 
the luilion lu genoitile "X" .in)ounl ol mkoith^ Irom luilion. You ,ire beginning lo fotniulale 
agener.il deseiipUve imulel oj ilie f)r()eess lo be jnaly/ech Kesidence ball sluclenls may he a 
perccnlage of iHll linie suutenls, anJ eaeli lime a ttiffereni faclor piesenis itself » you give llie 
model inslruciions as lo liow you want il lo lianJIe ttial laelor. I he next s!e|) is lo use the 
jcsutls of your analysis lo develop planning objectives or rerun ihe model until you have con- 
lidenee in the validity of the results. 

Much of lliese kinds of results could be doJie on paper, bui in terms of d(;l)ars and 
people, the approach mentioned here reduces ovcr-aK institutional costs, l.el mc give you a 
pcrsonaii/ed example. As ptafining officer for Park College in Kansas City, i developed an in- 
slitiilional model composed of 80 ilems. These included items on dollars and people, books 
to the library, three years of tiislorical data, etc. I projected eacli of these ilen^s into the fut- 
ure. It was established as a goal tlial our current library would double in a ten year period 
and I put in how many books would be needed each year in order to bring it up to that period. 
Then we assumed tliat the current cost of books was about $8 a book and that would be in* 
creasing at an inflationary rate of jbout 5%, so each year I put in a new cost for books and 
then ' ilcuKited what would have lo be spent in tlic library eacli year. This ten year projection 
for 84 Items was estimdled in lime cost lo the college ii^ excess of $700. In reporling my 
finditigs to the f^residcnt and the Dean, the President said "well, ! think youVe a lillle pessi- 
mistic on your enrollment, I think we can increase our enrollment by this much. Go back and 
do the figures again." Unfortunately, out of dial several hundred investment, about two- 
thirds of it had to be done again. All these calculations had to be run out again. The lesson 
here is that, witiioul a computer, tinkering with the nun^bcrs wi!l cause you to suffer through 
a laborious manual process. Willi the Plantran System, the decision-maker uses iess time by 
using a model of ihe ii^stiiulion. 

As ^ tnatter of fact, ihe first Plantran model at Park College went from the 84 that I 
had on paper lo about 270 ilems or variables. We were nble U) project very cpjickly because 
we had already cngirKX*red part of the thinking work. We were able to project how we wanted 
each item lo go into the fulure, and tfie computer time per run, that is each time you solve 
the problcni, the computer time was in the realm of ten or twelve dollars. 

Also, we f(jund a way lo put in changes in adv<tnce. Let*s say we want to determine 
what's going to happen if our enrollment fluctuates. You put in several atternativcs and the 
computer will crank through the numbers and give you the print out in whatever format you 
want with a few limitations. You can format your own reports and get Ihe infortnation for 
each of the alternatives clearly identified as alternative one, alternative two and so on. 

The nu^chanics of planning have been very much siniplilicd and its easy Jo use it. We do 
not have an in house rompuier at Heron, but we mail insiructitjfi to the center where one is 
located. 1 surmise that il would be possible f(ji the system Uj be inslalled on one of \hc con)- 
puiers within ^cjur organization, *uui others coulJ mail their ifistructions if for example, ar- 
rangements could be m.ide i(jr tills kind of activily. 



What I Ihink \ve\c learned after several years of working with small colleges and schools 
of all sizes in both the United States and Canada is that it's so easy to work with the numbers. 
It focuses attention on decision-makers and on the quality of decisions. As officers of insti- 
tutions, we recognise thai the quality of the input is key. Mastering the numbers is quite 
simple and fairly inexpensive. We do all the runs necessary, spend more than five or six hun- 
dred dollars a year on computer time totally, and get more paper than we realty svant out of 
the process, Now that the numbers arc easy to process, program managers must put their at- 
tention on the quality of the decisions that go in. Sure, you can solve your problems by as- 
suming that ot^r present 450 some fuH-time equivalent at Heron wilt increase to 700 in the 
next four years. Now I can solve all the problems of the world that way, but that isn*t the 
way things are going to be solved and we know that. American higher education has tried 
this in the last decade. We built dormitories we don*t need now in many coses and we*ve 
hired stuff that are surplus in terms of numbers. What we now have is a tool that will take 
care of the numbers for you at whatever format you determine effective for planning needs. 
The real critical decisions are what numbers are essential and what assumptions have been es- 
tablished. 

I hope I've conveyed to you that Plantran is a language that is available for you. The in- 
put is very simple. The meshing of the technology and the numbers have worked for us very 
effectively. Now our task is to provide leadership for small colleges or any institution of 
higher education in the next few years. 

The current ''state-of-the-art*' is such that systematic and reliable measures of data 
sensible material(s), correct planning assumptions, the desired curriculum assemblage, and 
well-trained staff personnel are prime ingredients for a superior educational program. Help 
is available in the hardware of computer systems and such help could become a major variable 
in keeping small colleges alive. 



THE RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS PREDICTION MODEL 



Gary Gasmo 

Notional Center for fHgher Education Management Systems 

(NCHEMS) 



In ihc brief time available \o me> ! am going to highlight a program of the National Cen- 
ter for Higher Education Management Systems as they focus on the concerns of management 
systems for institutions represented here today. We are a federally funded organisation that 
takes federal dollars and develop planning and managmeni systems that are available to all 
posi'Secondary institutions in the country at some minimal cost of reproducing the printed ma- 
terials. 

We've been in the business for a few short years and have developed techniques and tools 
that are available to education managers to help them more effective!)' manage their insti- 
tutions. 

Being second on the program this morning, some of the ground work in terms of defining 
an institutional model has been laid. Til pick up from there and discuss information systems in 
general for a few minutes, and then talk about a model that's on the market that's simitar to 
Plantran and many other analytic models that are used for cost estimation. 

Information systems are the collection and use of information within an institution to 
help you more effectively manage your institutional resources. We look at information sys- 
tems as a three tiered operation in that there are three !evels of information systems that an 
institution is involved in for implementation. 

The first level is the operational information systems thai you use on a day to day basis 
to perform the operational responsibilities that you have at your institution. Such things as 
paytults, student registration and accounting systems or the operational data systems that 
comprise the types of information systems on many campuses. 

The second level that you would build once you had the operational data systems 
would be the MIS. The management information systems are the types of systcn^s that col- 
lect, relate and organise the information as a part of the operational data system and provide 
the institution with information that is used to measure how effectiveiy the resources of the 
institution j being utilized. Historical data from each of the financial, students and personnel 
operational information systems are collected and related \u producing the management in- 
formation system. 
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The third level is the planning and managing systems. This is taking tlic MIS and the 
opcralional information systems and applying some policy decisions thai oceur within an in- 
stitution to project how tliese policy decisions are going to influence resource allocation and 
resource use in the future. The National Center has on the market a product, in fact, there 
was a presentation during ihc Atlanta In-Service Training Session on designing specifications 
to serve your institution by Tuskegee Institute, and, during that presentation they addressed 
themselves briefly to the resource requirements prediction model implementation that is 
being used at their institution. This is briefly what I'd like to speak about. It's our product, 
it is simitar to Plantran and similar to the other types of analytic models that are on the mar- 
ket. It begins by relating student data elements to the financial data elements to personnel 
type data. 

THE RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS PREDICTION MODEL (RRPM) 

This model is simply an instructional simulation model that allows an institution to dc-- 
velop, in its instructional area, data that would relate personnel in the form of faculty and 
support staff within a department to credit hours as credit hours are demanded by students 
in programs from the department. In addition, it collects departmental expenditure data, (t*s 
a little different from Plantran in that, structurally, it requires that the data submitted to the 
model fit into one of three categories. 

One category is faculty, tt should be related to faculty. It should be related to support 
staff or it should be related to the departmental expenditure in the case of financial data. The 
student data is collected by another software package that supports the resource requirernent 
prediction model. It begins trying to identify the supply-demand relationship between students 
in degree programs demanding or requiring course work from the organizational units within 
the institution, that is, the departments. 

We've developed in the past few years a software package that in an analytical way idcn- 
tifics the supply-demand relationship and provides that data through the simulation model 
RRPM, 

In addition to working in the instructional area and simulating and providing management 
information, the RRPM also honors data that is related to what we think of as support activi- 
ties within the institution. 

As we were discussing earlier this morning, the libraries, the registrar's office, the finan* 
cial aid office, the president's office, and so forth are provided to the model in the form of 
linear equations where the dollar expended in the library, for simulation purposes, is used 
to project a fixed number of dollars. They can also be related in a linear fashion to the nunv 
ber of students, the number of student credit hours, or the number of faculty within the in- 
stitution. 

For simulation capability you can develop a linear equation that will allow you to simu- 
late your budget expenditures outside of instructional data. \Vc rea^i^e that the expenditures 
outside of instruction isn't nearly in the depth that instructional areas are. 
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About a year ago, wc began doing a litllc rclhinking. We svere beginning to ask some 
hard and fast questions about wiiettier what we were doing was reasonable, and whether we 
sverc taking all of \hese federal monies and putting ilicni lo good use. It also occurred to the 
members of our advisory structure and Board of Directors, who are institutional representa- 
tives and provide us with policy-making decisions as well as technical advice, that it would be 
good if a field lest was conducted on the types of products that we had lo the fieid because 
we lacked a marketing unit. 

We developed a consortium of 60 colleges arouful the couniry^ 20 of which were comnnnv 
iiy colleges, 20 of which svere s\ftic colleges and 20 of which were private colleges. Fisk Univer- 
sity ai^d Tuskcgee Institute which are represented today, were two members of the private 
college coi^soriium. The objectives with each of these three consortia was to first field test 
<jur resource requirements prediction mode!, our analytic fnodetsand to get some feedback 
on how useful these niodels were in managing an institution. Secondly, we agreed that wc 
had to offer something so wc gave them the resources of people like n^ysetf and our apptica- 
tiofi and implementation unit in helping develop the institutional capability on campuses. 
Thirdly, we were field testing a set of information exchange procedures that we've been de- 
velopii^g for a tuimber of years. The procedures themselves arc intended to represent a set of 
standards and procedures and methodologies for collecting and displaying data that would be 
exchangeable and could be usod to some extent for comparative analysis. 

The results of the consortium was tiiat for each of the 60 institutions that participated, 
a document was produced that represents some of the procedures that were used. Wc repre- 
sented the cost of implementing the software on each of the campuses and of actually per- 
forming the cost study, and then we represented some of the exchangeable data, the average 
cost per credit hour within a discipline or the cost per program major for a year in the case 
of the student majors, 

A large overview of the preliminary information exchange procedures, how we begin 
trying to collect student related data elements, financial related data elements and personnel 
data elements, how we process them and some of the software that we had, the mode! that 
we had, and the reports that resulted are available to all interested parties. 



THE DIAGNOSTIC AND PRESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION SYSTEM 

)Qch White 
Optimum Computer Systems 

Some of our ideas and concepts are already contained in some of the documents that 
arc put out by TACTICS. Of the information systems we think are applicable in the schools, 
there is one thai Optimum has developed to the stage where it is now ready for the market. 
We tliink it is one of the little systems that is probably going to be as important as all of the 
management techniques that other models represent. 

It grows out of an experience wc had in working on a project in New York City with the 
Board of Education. Wc found that everybody was concerned with the raising of funds and the 
acquisition of books etc. Very few people were paying a lot of attention to the information hand- 
ling problems of the classroom teacher~so we tried to look at that particular problem to see what 
were the requirements and what were the kinds of things that we could do to add a subsystem to 
the whole information system that the schools were operating. 

What we came up with was called the Diagnostic and Prescriptive System. What it 
attempts to do goes something like this. 1 think most of you in this room at one time have 
been a classroom teacher or you have been in a classroom where there were teachers. You've 
had students who at one point seem to turn some lights on in their heads and they grasp the 
information given them. You become really proud of yourself in that you've done a fantastic 
job with that student. Three or four years later you run into another young man or young 
lady with similar kinds of deficiencies, but you've already forgotten all those positive things 
you did with past students. What our Diagnostic and Prescriptive System attempts to do is to 
retrieve in a data base all of those positive prescriptive techniques that good educators have 
come up with, in such a way that they're available. This process is similar to what's being 
done in some of the hospital surgical rooms. Information of previous similar operations by the 
surgeon is made available as he begins to operate. 

We think a part of the applicability in colleges is that many of the students who graduate 
from your schools are going into the teaching profession. Much of what they've learned at the 
school, as good as it might be, may not necessarily fit at day one when they walk into the 
classroom, in terms of solving some of the deficiencies of those students. It doesn't matter 
whether we're talking about Math, English, or Reading. The Diagnostic and Prescriptive System 
allows the teacher to be able to manage, more efficiently, the individ(ia) preparation for each 
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of the students to rcasomU>ly assure thai theyVe able to achieve the objectives that the 
teacher has set for that student. Wc would like to add our little subsystem to these sophis- 
ticated information systems thai yoiiVe Koing to be getting. 



NOTE: Information on Optimum Diagnostic and Prescriptive System may be secured 
by writing to Dr. Cyril Tyson, 135 Madison Avenue, N»Y., N»Y. 10016 
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IMPLEMENTING A MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM VIA 
A COMPUTERIZED PLANNING MODEL 



Ted Zahorchuk 
Systems Dimensions Limited 



Td like to begin the presentation by spinning out a number of caviats. First of all, the 
major caviat on the use or development of management systems packages relates to the term 
package itself. All of us know what a package is, something that is wrapped up, It might be 
tied with a ribbon, and if weVe bringing a management system package to our college or 
university, we tend to think of it as something that we can unwrap, we can take the ribbons 
off it, and we can immediately use it in some direct way to solve administrative problems, to 
solve management problems. Let me assure you, there is really no such thing. 

All institutions, be they large or small colleges or universities, already have some form 
of management system* The existing system must obviously woik, because the college exists 
and continues to operate. No cookie cutter system or package of management techniques 
superimposed over the existing management or operating system of the university or college 
can be expected to work adequately. In fact, under some conditions, t think that the cookie 
cutter package approach in management systems can be extremely destructive to the organi- 
zation in which it is implemented. 

Where the management system tends to become destructive is in failing to realize that 
the basic objective of any management system should be to make the best use of all of the 
latent human resources available to that organization. Management is a human preoccupation. 
Management techniques are, by definition, arbitrary and binding. If not properly designed, 
they can constrain the capability and the creative instincts of the people who operate within 
that system. 

Every mm^gamersi system package should begin with the organization for which it's 
being designed, should be custom designed, and should recognize the reorganization is unique, 
has its own operating characteristics and is characterized by different styles of leadership and 
operation. Tvc seen many management systems disintegrate at their inception because imple- 
mentation was the total responsibilitv of external agents. If these agents don't have signifi- 
cant or sufficient sensitivities for the uniqueness of the institution and its operating capabili- 
ties, the system isn*t going to work. This is the primary caviat. Implementation of the man- 
agement system has to be the primary responsibility of internal personnel in the organization. 
They have to identify with the organization or it just isn't going to work. They have to take 
the leadership role in its implementation, and they must also live with the consequences, and 
I think that's the major point. 
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What th cn is the role of cxiornal consullants in the clcvolopnieni of tiianagomcni pro* 
cedures? I sec three roles. 

Tirsl of all, external consullants should he considered technicians, technical experts. 
They deal with nunihers, statistics and ihe development of procedural forms. 

Secondly, nuist general consultants have been involved with a lot of different agencies, 
am! they bring a very broad perspective on education and management systems throughout 
agencies and universities and colleges. 

Thirdly, consultants are, or should he, masters of communication. So their fundamentat 
role in the implementation and development of n)anagement systems is related to education. 
Their lorum is the management seminar, face to lace discussions with administrators, etc. 

Now for my final caviat, afid then Til talk about some of systems that we tiave. If 
a management system is not a package or a gift wrapped thing that you unwrap on the campus, 
it cannot be easily implemefited. Successfid implementation leguires a great deal of time. VVc 
carinot expect any kmd of instani response or instant capability in any package. I've never 
seen a management system developed and operating successfully in less then two years elapsed 
time, minimum period. The reasons are simple. 

Any t\c\\ procedure, even procedures involving.only a very simple deviation from past 
habits, creates uncertainties in administrators. These new procedures sh(xild be phased slowly 
into the operation and very carefully, and this requires time. Now, what kind of management 
system package would I reconunend for a small college? 

Let's begin by thinking of all the mafiagcrial and administrative assets that exist in a 
college. 

f-irst we have hun^m talent and the capabilities that are involved in that. 

Secondly, we have decisionmaking procedures, for example, planning, programming 
and budgeting systems, various applications of managefiient objectives. That's the proce- 
dural level. 

f hirdly, we should have an ififormation system, or afi information delivery systen) which 
provides raw information which is useful or fundamental to the decision making process. 

rhose are the three general categories, f he final two categories, the decision making pro- 
cedures and the inforfnation delivery syslen> are what t wouiu call the management system 
package or management iiiformatiun system or planning, managenu^nl and information system. 

Note: The SDL systems were presented to the participants at the conference via a graphic 
presentation. We regret that they aic not available for inclusion in this report. Those 
persons interested in the SDL CAMPUS management system model should write to 
Mr. Ted Zaharchuk, System Dimensions Ltd., 11 Avenue Road, Toronto, Ontario 
M5R 3j8 Canada. 
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QUESTION AND DISCUSSION 



Henry Ponder, Benedict College: I 'd like lo ask each of the participants about the sys- 
tem that they described. What is the cost of each system to one of the colleges? 

James Welch, MIS/tSE: I would like for each one to answer that in terms of the package 
that he was selling. 

jack White, Optimum Computer Systems: I was describing the diagnostic and prescrip- 
tive system. I don't think any good salesman would say what the price is exactly. It depends 
on some other kinds of conditions. However, the present pricing of the system was not neces* 
sarWy defined for the application to the learning environment of a college. It was designed 
more for .1 school system. WeVe currently pricing it out at approximately $26,000. 

WilHam Sutterfietd: The Plantran System through Mid-West Research Institute has a 
nur ber of variables. An individual situation depends entirely on what kind of equipment 
exists in the environment in which it is going lo be used, how much training is involved and 
so on. Having made all those kinds of disclaimers, I will say that MRl has published a price, 
installed with training, and installed on equipment being able to handle it. I can*t tell you 
the technical specifications, but at one time a published price was $9,100. I do know that in 
consortium installations where there is central installation, it came down to about $4,200 
per institution and 1 think there were about three or four institutions. I would say you're 
looking somewhere between five and ten thousand dollars per institution, depending on a 
variety of factors. 

Gary Cosmo: The National Center for Higher Education Management Systems which 
receives a lot of federal funding is not in the business to make profits. For that reason, each 
of the models arc available with documentation for $S0.00 per software package. 1 think a 
(ittie more realistic figure of your cost to implement or to develop this capability is docu- 
mcnted in the fifth document furnished you at this meeting. They estimated their cost at 
i200 or $ I5U for software and then I think a $5,000 expense for computer time in imple- 
menting the cost study and then about $ 10,000 for the people that were involved for approxi* 
mately a year in developing the data and in implementing the system. There will be a docu- 
ment out of our office after the first of April concerning each of the consortium schools that 
had completed their report by Christmas or the first of this year, I think probably that would 
be more meaningful. I would have a little difficulty saying that this expense was typical or 
wasn't. That document will be a summary of what we did last year in the preliminary rc- 
porting and exchange procedures project. It shows for each of the participants what their 
expenses were for computer equipment, computer software and for the cost in personnel, 
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led /ohanhuk, Systems Dimension iJmitcd: Wo arc not a public ageiuy. On llic otiicr 
hand, everything we protluced is lonsiclered lo be in the public domain, so copies of all docu- 
(iientation are available or copies ot software iien'is arc available. But that's not reasonable 
because the nature ol all these systems rei|Uiresa f.iir amount of iniplcmcntatior; of syslen^s, 
so I wouki price the various items tlial Tve discussed here. The CAMPUS model is available for 
something in the neij^hborhood of $25,000. That includes imfnenientation, puttifig it up in 
a compulci and a fair nun^ber of traini.ig seminars, data gathering at the college level, ilie 
total package of pl.uining-manageinenl-evaluation system would be available, a three year 
program, for somotliing in the neighborhood of seventy or eighty thousand dollars. 

Henry l\)nde(: Tliat brings mc lo my real question, which is: given the differences iii 
prices how do we decide what systen-; to use wliile having different persons coming in telling 
us the good things about tlieir packages? How do you determine in your dealing with an in- 
slilulion tlie best kind of sysUm for thai particular institution? I think this is where wx^ need a 
lot of help and 1 guess what Tm really wondering is can we depend on salesmen to really help 
us in that category. 

luih White: I would suggest very strongly thai the institiitioi^s make use of groups like 
tlie one )im Welch represents, As fair as I am, Til tell you, I have a bias as to what you nee<l, 
and one of tlie dangers, I think, afiy customer can get ifito is when lie allows the outside con- 
sultant to lell him wliat he really needs, because what I'm liable to tell you, in spite of how 
honest I am, is that you need one of the systems that I have on the shelf. This nviy get you in 
more trouble aful cost you tv\() or three times as much \o correct at some latei point. But 
it's not just the correcting that's the problem. Once a system has failed in an environment, it 
beconu's much more difficult to get the whole coi^copt accepted by your own people so that 
if you come up w ith one that is good, the time that's going to be lost in just trying to get it 
implemented is tiot wru ih iIk' bad decision of fiaving an outside group tell you what you 
really need, uiAless that group is not goit^g lo be the one \\y<\\ is selling the package. 

William SifUertfcId: In fny own institution, when I want to buy something in an area 
thai I don't have L-\[)erii:je, I often ha\e two or tliree contractors come in and 1 describe lo 
thcni my problem. After describing the problem^ I let them recommend what they would do 
with it. Then 1 take recommenclatiofis from several competing contractors and design my own 
set of specifications, because by now I've gotten a reasonably good education in the matter. 
Next i give all of these people wlio gave me their time and energy, my set of specifications. 
I ttien request some type of resolution. I've found that to be a reasonably good svay to get a 
free education. The tuition is very low, it's the time I have to spend on it, but what I learn in 
the process is good. 

Gary Gasmo: NCUCMS obviously has no sales n^arkciing force. We have no salesmen 
that could visit the campus to sell the products we have. We're more interested also in de- 
veloping the capabilities and judgment as lo what you need in terms of planning systems or 
what approach you want to lake, because you know your institution much belter than we 
do, I am a member of the application and implcmerUation emit wilh'n NCHfiMS and our re- 
sponsibility is first in providing service lo interested parlies, as well as performing a training 
function. VVc have a formal Irauiing seminar lhat wc hold on the average of about once a 
month, livery other mofilh or so, it's in Denver, and an odd montlis, we go out into the 
country lo diffnent locatif)ns, ttS a two day seminar, and again the cost is $50. 
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During the training seminar, wc try to expose the pariicipanis to the '*statc-of-thc-ari'' 
of planning systems. We develop the RRPM, we develop the ICLM, we develop and talk 
about indirect costs and support costs within the institution and begin the first step in de- 
veloping institutional capability. The training is what I would recommend if you're interested 
in developing some capability or competency within your institution and you're more or 
less starling from scratch and you want to expose people to what's going on in the world. 

led Zaharchuk: I'd like to speak to you about this subject as a salesman. Speaking as 
a salesman, the one I don't want to implement is the one that's going to make mc look stu- 
pid two years from now. In other words, I have a vested interest in providing a service that's 
going to succeed, because I hope that our firm's going be be around for a few years. That's 
a fundamental kind of self-intercst that should operate for all long term salesmen or people 
who are interested in being around. 

My advice to you on responding to salesmen, is to ask them two general questions about 
the product they're going to try to deliver. 

F'irst, try to find out to what extent they're interested in the nature of your institution 
as thcyVc giving you their sales line. Try to find out the extent to which they want to either 
sell a package, one that exists and can be taken off the shelf and implemented in your in- 
stitution easily, or the extent to which they consider a custom designed package or manage- 
ment consulting project that involves a great deal of input from you, That's a critical param- 
eter. 

The second parameter is the extent to which the salesman who is visiting you is going 
to be involved in the project if and when they get a project from you. If he is just out there 
selling and then moving on to another client, he doesn't have a vested interest in designing 
a proposal or designing an initial model or system that is really in your interest. That's my 
advice. 

Defield Holmes, Fayetteville State University: I would direct my question to Ted in 
regard to his caviats. I have many questions here, but let me try to summarize by making a 
comment on some of the programs that I initiated. 

You probably are familiar with the so-called Plato Program and the Texit Program, These 
programs are funded to the tune of about 10 million dollars and one million dollars is allocated 
to the Educational Testing Service (ETS} to evaluate these programs. Now, the statistics point 
out that there are now approximately one hundred thousand terminals in this country. In the 
next few years, they expect there will be millions of terminals and that is going to have some im- 
pact on our educational programs. Xerox and IBM have massive training programs and if they 
train the systems analyst, what is your obligation? What should be the obligation of your organ- 
ization to the proper training of personnel? Who should be involved in computer work on the 
campuses in order that it will be initiated properly and effectively with minimum lag time? 

Ted Zaharchuk: There arc a number of answers to that. First of all, the primary re- 
sponsibitity of the consultant in bringing a package on campus is in the implementation of 
in-house personnel. Aln\ost the entire success of ili.\t implementation will depend on the de- 
gree to which a commitment is developed on the campus to that operation and the right 
kind of human resources that are developed that can maintain that operation. 
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So spoakiiiH il^MUM.illy, thcio is a very large conimiltiUMU on the part ot the consultatil 
u>eduialion v)! in'lu)use peisuniu^l. Tin not sure thai answers ihe entire tiuesiion. 

Ih'lield Hotmvs: l\utially,bui in regard to plannin^^, let's make sonie assumptions lor 
ihc mifuile. They do have a Planning, Pru>;raftiniin>; and IJudgelin^ Sysiefn (PPBS), they do have 
some planning lapabiliiy, they do have .Kcess to )im*s MIS, so in regard to those rcsoiirees, when 
you xol involved wiili the personnel o) the inslitulion, how many people, what people, what 
critical niassare you j;oing it) deal with in order \o^c\ this package to the instiuition so thai il 
can ho utilized as (|uickiy as possible? 

led /ohanhuk: Virtually everybody in the institution has f > be involved in the training 
program in the application of any system. Let's talk about PPbb, for example. Thai requires 
inputs if sve're thinking of PPBS as providing inlormatioi) in planning, that ro<|uirc5 an in- 
put from every consiituiency in the institution and that requires a commilmenl on the 
part of everyone in the institution in the belief of the capabilities of that system. So the 
critical mass, in terms of the people who must be involved in training program are 100%, 
everybody. T he irnifiing senn'nars that we launch, would involve everybody, to greater and 
lesser degrees of intensity. Obviously, the niajor commitment in maintaining the system re- 
quires lop level adfninistralors and fairly intensive discussions with ihefn. T/ie degree of com- 
milmenl, in order to keep it at lower levels of responsibility, would be difninished. I think 
I'm answering your (luestion very gefierally. You'd probably like a more specific comment. 
I can ihustrale in terms of wh.a we're going to do for one particular client, that client being a set 
of 22 community colleges in the Province of Ontorio, where we initially set up a CAMPUS plan- 
ning model whi<.h was designed to be operated in each of those 22 community colleges. 

1 hat project lias beei^ operating for five years and promises to operate a long time 
now. Going ba^k to some of our accounts and some of our project data, we are spending 
over 30% of our budget on thai particular project in continuous training and operations, 
and providing an opfinrlunity for ilie members of the community colleges to share insights 
that can be developed out of the operation of the system. That's just an illustration. 

Charles Icofncr, Dillard University: 1 would like to address the first question to Mr, 
Sutterfield. I know thai many of the representatives here today are with schools with enroll- 
ments of less than 2,000. In yf)ur experience, what would you approximate the annual cost 
at your institution to operate the PLANTRAN system? 

William Siitletiickl: Well, I'm not sure I can ease out of this question. Til tell you wliy 
the question gives me a problem, I suppose we have a total commitment, occupying perhaps a 
fourth of a man year directly related to the use of the program. This is a critical point in that 
this system proviiles us with a (|uick n)cchani/ed way of doing something that otherwise would 
eilfier not be done or would involve much heavier manpower commitment on the part of the 
institution. 

So il isn't as if we are spending time into feeding this little system ovci here ttial is 
soniel)ow inde()eiKlent of the institution. We're using the system as a tool of the institution, 
I really canT cakutale a cost aiul I'm not really sLire it would be relevant to say internally 
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it cost us $4,000 a year or whatever it is to feed the system, because the system is a tool. 
How much of your secretarial lime in your office is punching keys on a typewriter? You 
don't calculate what it costs to get work out of a typewriter. You calculate what the type- 
writer cost and the fact that it helps you get your work done, 

Charles reamer: TdonU think you're quite fottowinu my question. . . My question is 
that if you u^.c the system you're referring to and you have obviously been using it, then 
you are adding a cost to your institution that was not there before. I'm not saying whether 
ii's a good cost or a bad cost, but there's a cost factor, I think many insiitulions are con^ 
cerned with the fact when a vendor approaches them regarding a new system, the actual cost 
iiwotved in the system is not explained clearly, and the institution might find that the cost 
escalates very rapidly. I think that in terms of long-range planning, the institution needs lo 
be able to have some idea of the cost involving equipment, personnel, etc., in estimating where 
they're going. 

Now, the one rule of thumb that I've heard from computer people from time to time 
is that one should spend one dollar per student per month or something like that for com- 
puter time. I don't know if this is true or not, Maybe one of the experts would like lo com- 
mem on that. 

Another factor I've heard is that the cost for computer services should represent some- 
thing like 3% of your operating budget, t wonder if any of you would care to comment on 
cither one of these, 

William Sutterfield: 1 suspect that the Plantran system t was describing is different 
from the other discussions we've had this morning in that it is not an integral part of the 
operation of the institution. But it's not a matter of suddenly putting everything you know 
about your institution into a system and then you're committed and there's no other way to 
handle it. 

The Plantran is a stand alone system. It doesn't have any mechanical interface. The 
operation of the institution does not depend on that. It is a tool like a slide rule, so it's external. 
That's why I'm saying its not a maintenance cost in those terms. 

In terms of who gets trained, there arc different kinds of training. Anybody who's in- 
volved in decision making has to have some degree of sensitization. They need to be aware 
of il and hopefully it is a positive attitude or, at worse, ambivalent. 

There are few people who need a high level of technical competence to make it work. 
The majority of decision making is done by leaders of one sort or another, i.e. president, 
deans, division chairman, faculty members and the like. So you need a general positive alti- 
tude. You need some high level technical expertise, very sophisticated technical expertise. 
Then the rest depends on style of leadership. It depends on our style of relating lo one another. 
There may be some autocratic people who, for whatever reasons, are finding it effective. 1 
heard our friend from SDL indicating a very democratic philosophy thai everybody is in- 
volved and I can't disagree with that philosophy. As to how it operates, I think il depends 
on the style of the insliiulion and how people relate within the institution. 
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I i'il /Mhatihuk: \x\ i?k' cofnincfU, (^liar los, on your t|uosti()ii i cgaidii)^; cdsI. { Ifiink 
it's a very fuiul.imoin.il qucstiDii. Ii\ ck\ii ih.il if you develop ,\ syslcin or a nuuiagcnicnt sys- 
lorn, ihiM'e are ,\ loi ot ifuliiecl losis lhal yoii sliouki iry Ky leeogfii/c or iry lo ,uuieipale very 
caretully bolore you i;el involved in iIku kind ol m\ iniplenienta(ion. Those indireei cosls 
coutd losi niai^y limes the initial cost ot the in^plcmcniation. So llie key is: firsl of all, lo 
mukrsland thai (here has lo be a coiiin^ilnicnl lo inaoagenienl infornialion systems, there 
has lo he a coi^uralnient to a sel of systems lhat are goii^g to provide a lot nH)re data and 
iniprove decision making withiti ihe institution. The problem in defining precisely the mantimc 
required to niainlaiJi the systems Tm lalkiiig about, relates to the fjct lhal I gave a very com- 
prehensive kind of general brief on tiie components. I can answer directly in terms of what 
wouUl be required to niaifilain a CAMPUS lypc model at the institution exclusive of computer 
lifne, and lhat would be a half man year, just to maintain tlie data base. That can even be cut 
back a little further. I he CAMPUS n^ainienancc is integra\od with \hc planning, programming 
and budgeiifig system, and as ! mentioned before, as pari of the PPHS procedures, the con- 
stitueniies, the depaitmenis, etc. in the university are providing dota which can be rendered 
into compuieri/ed data for CAMPUS. So thai can lie cut back a liltk^ more. 

jhe ofie other thing I'd like lo point out is mat there is a great (jpjiorluniiy today for 
ihe use of consortia, various teilifiical assistance consortia, such as I ACl ICS or such 
as the consortium that exists in Alkinta, for llie implementaliiin of management sysle!>is. 
1 ako advantage of ihe economics of scale, both in the managemeni systems, ihe mainlenanee 
of Ci)niputer hardware, the improvement of computer software, the provision of all the tech- 
nical a-isislance required to iuuld these systems. That's something that we tend lo skini over 
because we are ah ven<.lors and we're all trying lo implefiient our sysiefn, bm you should think 
very seriousK about lhal, in expanding the utility of iliat kind of vehide for tliis kind of op- 
portunity. 

Rutherford Adhin^, I isk University: I lliink I really want U) explore that ki/ui of ques- 
tion. We have implemented (Moducts of the National Center, management tools which we have 
clevekjped ourselve% anil KPM 1 .6 is oiu^ instrimuMit in a wiiole array of tools lhal we use, and 
I think it ought to be matle ck\u lhal linless a device like tliis is seen as one element in an 
array, then you are undereslifnaling ttie impact that it's going to have on ihe institution, 
ilial's why I want lo exfilore a iiltk^ bit further the question of wlijt il takes lo keep the 
thing going and lo raise the tjuestion again with all of ihe vendors. All of tliese are models, 
and if llie model is lo he useful, it has lo be a prelly fair f ef)rese[itati(jn of what is being 
marketed, All of you vnIio are involved in the day lo day activities or even short-r.ingc 
planfiing, know iliai a linear [)lannmg model is really a short-range planning mode! imless 
you have the capability to analy/e the variables an;! the co-efficients and the linear equd- 
ifons upon w liieh tlu model is built. And this analysis is not automatic in any of llie tnodels, 
and, therefore, this lequiies additional capabilities, a new type of staff mei^iber for the col- 
lege, and il requires a new iv [)e ol undersldnding on llie part of the decision makers in the 
coHege. 

lhal is, you cafi say, lor example, lhal Tm going lo increase the enrollment in a ccrt^^in 
department by five students or ten stiidcnls, but you cannot in troth say that i can increase 
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the number of t\icuUy nicmbers in llial department by a third of a facully member. The 
system itself is not a linear creature. 

So, my qiieslion then is: what in your experience has been the availabilily of analytic 
capability to inslilulions where they Ve being iraincd, how much does it cost and where 
should their locu'- be in llie educational institution, if the model is going lo provide the best 
possible input lo the decision makers in that institution? 

Ted Zaharchuk: f-irst of all, the (node! is not necessarily linear in thai procedures are 
built into the model to rccogni/e and represent the fact that there arc economics of scale 
and certain kinds of expansions and diseconomies of scale and certain kinds of expansions. 
1 don't warn to get too much into the detail of the actual mode! CAMPUS or RRPM, but it 
works on an activity type basis, and if you define for the model a particular course, it's con- 
strained by the fact that the classes can only represent 35 students and the model will cal- 
culate new activities and will do a resource requirement based on thai, so that it does in a 
sense represefil economics and diseconomies. 

Generally, the point you're making is that it's awfully difficult to do forecasts. What 
is really required is some kind of a vehicle, a form of discipline for people who arc involved 
in the planning of an institution, so that they do make rational and reasonable estimates of 
their anticipations for the future. I guess that really goes back to my reason for trying to 
present an integrated kind of sysiem where you consider PPBS as a decision making focus 
and you consider a computerized model as providing you with data or generating data out 
of that decision making focus, which will allow the most reasonable representation of future 
anticipations. It isn't possible to forecast the future really, but what we're trying to get is 
the best forecast available, given the most reasonable and most rational anticipations of the 
individuals within the institution. That's all we can get. We've all been involved in planning 
ventures where the man's reach far exceeds his grasp, and gross distortions occur. Everybody 
is playing a little bit of politics, every department head, every division head, would try to 
reinforce his own strength, his own position in the hcirarchy through forecasts. But even- 
tually, he's got to understand that those students are not coming as he had planned. 

The other question you asked relates to the kinds of people who should be involved in 
the planning process, and I can answer that in many ways. First of ali, in many universities, 
or mosi colleges that I've visited, there is a kind of a creative tension between the people re- 
sponsible for business affairs and the people responsible for academic affairs. It's not always 
creative. Sometimes it's very destructive. If a system exists which provides a kind of language 
of analysis so that the business people can talk to the academics, using the same terminolcgy 
and meaning the same thing, the tension would be reduced. 

Where the planning model and where the planning focus exist between, on one hand 
the academic people, and on the other hand ihe business people, is a mute point. It depends 
on the nature of the institution. I know of a number of institutions where the business of- 
ficer is very sensitive and well atoned to academic problems and he happens to be .in excel- 
lent person on whom to focus the planning area of the institution. 
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1 know ol oihci insiiiuiions where iho business officer is an accotnuaiil in all senses 
of ihe word, and if he was nude responsible for academic planning^ lie would really blow ilie 
joh. So the erner^jenio over die pasi five nr \cn years of deparinie/iis of insliluiional research 
are very iniporlanl vehicles for ihe application of planning techniques and systems packages 
and the develoj)nieni of syslen)s /)ai ka>jes. I he (h'reclor of insJilul/o/ud research has a very 
special problem in establishing the right kind of credibility wiihin the inslituliofi, so that 
everyone believt. hitn, or everyone doesn't just sort of consider bin) so/)ie kind of freak who 
can K^-^nerate d.ila. So that's a very special kind of political problem. One way of resolving 
llial problem is by selecting people for thai role who are very sensitive both lo acadeniic'and 
business affairs, and who have Ihe tools and equipment to be able to successfully carry ou( 
llial kind of job. 

Clary Gasfno: Ted made a very ^ood poifit about trying to identify within tlic institu- 
tion from what point the pianfiing responsibilities are focused. Another very important con- 
sideralion, in trying to [vidge the expense of doing pLuining operatiofis» is to assess to some 
exleiu liie institutional health arid how well the organization or units witliin tlie institution 
cotnmunicate with one another. We find that has a lot lo do with what the expenses are. 
Where the business officer has difficulty in communicating with the registrar or where llie 
academic vice presideiU tias difficulty in conn^ninicaling with the business vice president. 
Ihcre are comphcations that occur and resulting costs that are associated willi ihe planning 
operalions. 

If I may. Til just suggest what we norn^ally talk about when someone asks the type qucs^ 
iiofi Or. Adkins asked this morning, where do we find an individual and who and in what 
office lo cenirali/e the planning responsibilities or the modeling responsibilities. I think our 
party line norniatly is lo try to find-depending again on where the focus for planning is an 
individual within the institution that has some analytic background in that he understands 
what a model is all about and conceptually how it operates. [ ypicaily in instiiuliotial planning, 
a staff position exists part of which would be and typically is for plannifig responsibilities and 
identifying who is respofisible for the provision of the types of d,ita that are required by the 
model, file exiefit lo which the institution systemi/cs their data collection and their data re- 
quiremcfits for the model has a lo! to do with whether this individual is actually within the 
insiiiuliofi gatliering data himself or overseeing those people he is responsible for in getting 
data collected. 

What dr^es il cost? I'd say some percent of one person in a planning or institutional re- 
search office wfio has the responsibility for identifying the sources of data and insuring thai 
il comes in. 

With reg.ird to the linear capability that all of these models have, 1 ihink probably I 
need lo say one word about this individual that we're talking about, It seems that our model, 
lor one, talks or has a tendency to talk in the real number domain when it gels into the simu- 
lation mode. That is, it projects an institutional need for something like 75.35 faculty, and 
as Dr. Adkins said, it is difficult to hire .35 or .05 faculty members. The individual that is 
irnerpreling the results of the model to middle aful upper level management has got lo have 
this capability of going frofn the real number to the integer system, or at least talking in terms 
of part-time faailly or part-time students. 
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William Sutter field: Td like lo add a comment about this fractional person. I think 
fractional people do exist, hi the fall, I leach a freshman seminar and in the Spring, I teach 
a senior seminar, and my doctorate happens to be in higher education so I don't have a teach- 
ing discipline, but at the seminar al the beginning and end of the college program, the focus 
is on the college experience, so the discipline under discussion for my two-sevenths of a fac- 
ulty load is the higher educational experience. We're finding less and less demand for langu- 
ages and so rather than [>ushing a faculty member in language to get a docloralc which really 
may not be relevant to a small college that is essentially a teaching institution, I'm encouraging 
him 10 get a second Masters, so that he could fill a gap in our program in another area. So ( 
agree generally, we have to lake fractional units and mentally translate them into integers, 
but in fact fractional people do exist and I think it's up to us to use the imagination to deal 
with fractional people. 

Rutherford Adkins: I 'd like to rebutt both of those comments on the fractional per- 
son. It's not simpty a matter of deciding I'm going to hire a part-time teacher or hire addi- 
tional teachers. There are other options that have to be analyzed and a decision has to be 
made. Exercises can be increased, different modes of instruction have to be explored, all 
of these kinds of analyses which arise because new data is available places a new demand on 
the administrator. My point is that with his usual day to day activities, he is not going to 
have time to explore these alternatives himself, 

Jack White: I'd just tike to add one comment and Til make it very quick. I find quite 
often that what we're talking about is ctearly related to the organization's understanding of 
why they need it in (he first place, if (hat hasn*t been well thought through, then it does 
tend to become an appendage in which the cost has never been looked al. Options and al- 
ternatives to that installation have never been looked at until its already in, and then the 
analysis at that point is not whether we should gel rid of it or not, but how do wc keep doing 
something with it until it becomes what we want it to become. And sometimes the cost can 
range from 25-50% higher than it need be if some nitty gritty, getting together, planning had 
been done at the outset. 

ffenry Ponder: From the way these questions have been going, it seems to me that it 
was suggested that we need to have an outside consultant come in and help you handle the 
people. Tm not sure that I agree that we have done anything with annua! cost. I don't know 
why it seems to be such a difficult question for people who are selling software because 
that's as fundamental a question as getting a computer to begin with. Now, you can't tell 
me that with all of the know how that you have, that you haven't crossed out what it's 
going to cost Benedict College to put in one of your units annually. Now if you had not 
dealt with that, I hope this conference says to you loudly and clearly that you need to go 
back and come in with some figures as to what it's going to add to Benedict's budget, not 
the cost of the machine, but to run it every year. And we're talking about how many people 
do you need to run this thing, what are the salaries that these people command, what about 
the supplies that have to go into doing the things that you're talking about? I think that some- 
where we need to come to that. 
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Now, my qucsiion that I would like to ask at this point is: once you get into this, youVc 
going to have to come up with some sort of contractual arrangement with the person who sells 
you this equipment. What are ihe kinds of safeguards that arc musts for this to protect both the 
firm and the college? I'd like for someone to kind of list them, one, two, three, four. 

Wf/liom Sutterfiekl: The cost for Planiran installed on a computer that has the capa- 
city to ha'^dle it is, let's say a flat figure of $9,100, because MRI has published that in the 
past. That includes professional personnel for about ten man days, but actually over about 
2Vi days at the outset. It includes bomc callback service, an unlimited opportunity for you to 
call in and ask specific questions. That includes the technologist to bring it up to install on 
your computer so it is running. There is also the guarantee that if there is any problem along 
the line, it will be taken care of in terms of its technical operation. This is the flat cost and it 
includes the training. 

You can get a flat product cost, but when you're talking about the total cost of the re- 
sulting cost for having the Planiran on campus or whatever, Tm sorry, I respect your ques- 
tions and your frustration, but t think you're asking some impossible questions, if you want 
just a flat dollar cost. Because what youYe going to get out varies from month to month. 

Henry Ponder: I think it's Jime for you fellows to do a little bit more homework and to 
come up with a dirccl answer to wlut it's going to cost and I think you can do that. 

Ted Zaharchuk: I think the onus is on you to put us against the wall and to make sure 
that we specify (a) exactly what you're getting, (b) precisely how many resources in terms 
of mantime and who it is that's going into the implemerttation and (c) what it's going to cost 
you in the future. That's pretty hard to do, you know, and we try to avoid it as much as pos- 
sible unless wcVt backed up against the wall. 

Now, the second thing, I want to say and this is even more important. If I were you, I 
wouldn*t buy a package. I wouldn't go out there and buy CAMPUS or RRPM or Plantran or 
any of those things, because no package is going to solve administrative problems. You've 
got to buy capability, which may include a package. This is the most important thing that 
I'm trying to say today. 

Blanch Cose, Rhelps Stokes Fund: \ haven't heard any of you mention what you do in 
your evaluation process to even come up with some kind of model. Could any one of you tackle 
that one for me? 

Ted Zahorchuk: I his is a big question and could take a little while. First of all, if we 
are coming onto the campus in response to a request to talk about a general information sys- 
icm as opposed to a CAMPUS model implementation, whicfi we do 40% of the time, the rest 
of the time wc do general implementations. Clearly, wc have to spend a couple or three days 
on the campus and interview all of the senior administrators. 

The second thing, as pan of those interviews, we'd have to establish the organisation's 
structure, who reports to who, etc., etc. 
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Thirdly, wc would want to cst.iblish the kinds of flows of information that work with- 
in the system and kinds of evaluation data, the kinds of statistics thai people are expecting 
to gel as part of their everyday operation. Thai's a few brief steps that are involved. 

r'ourthly, there are just a lot of system variables that we consider, the sii^e of the in- 
stitution, and, as Dr. Ponder was talking about, the cost of the equipment, A lot of institu- 
tions can neither afford computer hardware beyond the minicomputer that you can buy for 
five or six thousand dollars or can afford the kind of connect facilities required to plug in a 
meaningful way to a service bureau or service utility. The most general thing I can say is that 
it reqiiircs two or three days of interviewing and discussing the problems of the inslitulion, 
the nature of the organisation, the way decisions are made. 

Hill Henderson, Atlanta Utiiversity Center: In reference to cost, I'd like to respond. 
There can be no fixed cost when involving the utipredictability of the human element that's 
involved in order to get the data. If people could be programmed, your costs would be re- 
duced considerably. Organization and co-ordination are the key elements in providing data 
for any model. The question I have is what documented studies have been done in evaluating 
some of the packages described by the users as to their effectiveness? 

Ted Zaharchuk: First of all, there is a very large figure of $500,000 for evaluation of 
the Ramp program that's funded by Exxon, and that's a resource allocation model program 
wherein quite a few systems have been implejnented through Plantran etc., throughout the 
United States over the past four years. The project is managed by Alexander Astin. He's 
doing it through the University of California. So there will be a very technical evaluation 
through that particular program of all of the models that have been implemented. 

Now, that will not evaluate the general integrated MIS management system, but it will 
provide you with some data on particular models. 

WeVe having two conferences in Toronto, one on June lOth and 1 1th, a Thursday and 
Friday. The reason t mention it now is that in part the conference is going to be our loaded 
attempt to bring a lot of people into Toronto to discuss in very objective terms the problems 
that we've had in implementing CAMPUS type systems in colleges and universities in North 
America. We've called in a lot of former clients to give us their perspective on the problems 
they've had within their own organisations with all of the activities involved in planning 
through a CAMPUS or through ar^ RRPM or other types of models. So this is kind of a general 
forum on evaluating the systems, and if anyone here would like to go to the conference, I'd 
be happy to send you a personal invitation. 

Bill Henderson: What I was alluding to was the fact that in many instances, these models 
are implemented at the institution, I'm wondering, has there been any followup from the in- 
stitution itself? Have you gotten any feedback? 

Gary Gasmo: The consortium I was talking about earlier today which has about 60 
colleges in the country, representing public and private institutions, were asked to produce 
documents on each of their systems, including the line item expenditures for the implementa- 
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lion, what ihcy paid in terms of personnel and cost of supplies and other services* So, we've 
made some attempt to try to gather this type of data and I think that the other document 
that I referred to will be out Kitcr this Spring. NCHEMS will bej^in to display all of the costs 
for all of the participating cuilcges that implemented RRPM 

Ted Zaharchuk: Just one more thing, Bill. There is an association here in Washington 
known as the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges and there is a project going on 
within thai association actually evaluating the models. 

Rutherford Adkins: I think the effectiveness depends on what you arc going to make 
of it. We have used, for example, RRPM 1 .G, as a basic tool to assist us in deciding faculty staff 
and level. It could hjppen, and in early runs it did happen for us, that the output of the mode) 
just sal on somebody's desk, and if thai happens, then of course, it's of no value. If you don't 
make an effort to manage the institution in the way that you planned for it to go, then it's 
not going to be effective. )t takes some time for this tool to integrate itself into all of the 
management tools that decision makers have. It has to be a conscious decision and committ- 
menl on the part of the decisionmakers to use it as a management tool. 

Marion Hayes, Cable Communications Resource Center, Washington, D.C.: I was wonder- 
ing if any of these systems can be adapted to present systems on the campus. For instance, can 
they be tied into the closed circuit television system and if it exists, the telephone system, i 
was just wondering if you could now create a total communication system or are you con- 
tinuously going to put new systems on the campus, so that you have a computer system that's 
really not compatible with some of the other systems present? 

Jack White: Well, t chose not to talk about one of the planning models that the other 
members were talking about. I talked about one very specific little subsystem that was de- 
signed to fit into the total information systems that are there. I don^t think it would be adapt- 
able to closed circuit television at least not al this stage. We've only developed it to operate 
on line so that if the institution doesn't have a computer, it has access to a terminal tfiat can 
be used, or it can be what we call batch process. The otily way you can use it on closed circuit, 
I guess you'd have to have a camera. It's really not designed for that kind of an application. 

Joshua Wil/ioms, Florida A AM University: Some of us are on state uriiversity systems 
and have things like Unitr.^n systems, etc. and we can't purchase models, but we have 
a problem, flow can we find someone that will come on the campus and get down to the 
head of a department and teli him the importance of getting correct software, someone ex- 
ternally that will come in and meet with perhaps ail division chairmen and lielp them with 
the software. Because we have the system. Si's dictated. It's passed down to us -but how can 
we get soinconc that can come in there and sit down with the heads of departn^nls and tell 
him how important it is to feel out dii$ software accurately? That's the kind of person we want 
to buy. Is he available? 

Gary Gasmo: Our response is that he's already on campus. We feel that it's more inv 
portant for an institution to develop these communication links between department chair- 
men and some planning office than it is for us to come in ai'id tell him how the institution 
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should be run and for those insiiiutions lhat are interested in developing that capability on 
campus, then we have these training seminars, 

jim Welch: We have become the victim of technology as one modern philosopher has 
put it but for the purposes of this ir^formativc exchange of ideas we have become (he victims 
of time, I would like to thank each of our panelists for contributing their time and sharing with 
us their insights into management systems applications as they apply to educational environ- 
ments, Additional inforn>ation on the systems discussed here this morning are available through 
the MIS office or you may want to write to the vendor's represented here directly, I must point 
out here that \vc do not endorse any of the systems presented here at the conference. It is 
merely the intent of this conference to expose you to some of the current thinking in educational 
management circles as it relates to the mechanization and economic modeling being aimed at in- 
stitutions of higher education. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP SESSIONS 



HOW TO IMPLEMENT A DATA MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM FOR YOUR INSTITUTION 



Sondra 0, rerguson 

Management Information Systems 
Institute for Services to Education, Inc. 



In order for institutions to survive, they nnist engage in efficient allocation of resources 
among alternalive uses. A mos! fundamental characteristic for studying alternative courses 
of acf/on which might be taken to achieve specific objectives is the establishment of a data 
management system for purposes of assessing resource optimisation and the benefits or gains 
pertaining to the alternat/ve(s) under consideration. The institution identifies through its 
objectives and goals the data base requirements that will be associated with each alternative 
policy or strategy necessary for mission accomplishment. The first important task is to dis- 
cover through the process of goat analysis what is the available data from which realistic plans 
can be stimulated* Also, decisionmakers must keep uppermost in mind that good management 
of data is a n>aior key in developing monitoring and evaluating models which will measure the 
extent to which a plan of action is successful or not. 

In light of the data requirements needed to answer questions which are raised for the 
production of staled goals, there must be a period whereby these formidable goals are reduced 
to relatively manageable proportions. Thus, the natu''e of data requirements change to become 
more explicitly identified. Let me identify one process ol fulfilling data requirements. 

« Identify the data by category 

• Determine source of data 

■ Develop appropriate data collection procedures 

After ifie data is collected, it n^ay be necessary to build a model to analyze whether this 
core ii^formation matches the rcquirotncnts occasioned by goal characteristics. What may be 
necessary is that the entire data gathering process be examined for completeness and sufficien- 
cy. After definitive data elements arc collected and prepared for reporting, a process for docu- 
menting and categorizing the obtained data should be conducted by the Institutional Research 
er, MIS Chief Administrator, or someone responsible for collecting and reporting data sviihin 
the institution. No matter what approach is chosen, a specialist's skills are required if one is 
to begin to make sense of the data assembled. 

The challenge to goal analysis is to develop better ways of approaching (he daU manage- 
ment process and assigning alternatives to test the feasibility of the goat. Practitioners would 
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find it conccpiually useful to observe a six step strategy that can effectively assist in cletermin- 
ing desirable courses of action, f-ach question raised is closely connected with the definition 
of the goal criterion or criteria for choosing among courses of action in terms of goal attain- 
mcnl. 



Step \-State your goal 

Hxamplc -Deve/op a data base for your institution for research and planning 
Data Needs: 

(Question) What general information is needed for the data base? 



(Data Category) 

Students 

Faculty 

Academic 

Physical Facilities 

Finances 

Other 



(Source) 

Registrar 
Academic Dean 
Academic Dean 
Business Office 
Business Office 
Administrative Dean 



Step 2-Show a direct fink between the goaf and the needs of the institution 

Examplc-77?e data base provides a mechanism for standardizing institutional opera- 

tions via data definitions 
Data Needs: 



(Data Category) 
Students 



(Source) 



Part-time enrollment 
Part-time by family income 
Part-time by Department 



Registrar 

Financial Aid Office 
Academic Dean 



Step 3-//0W is the goal realized and what happens as a result? 

Exampie-7/?^ data base would generate a strofjg communication level among the ad- 
ministrative offices which promotes cooperative effort toward planning and 
research. 

Data Needs: 

(Question)--How would increased participation of the administrative offices affect 
planning and research? 



(Data Category) 
Other 



(Source) 



Community Projects 
Alumni Activities 
Special Projects 



Administrative Dean 
Alumni Dean 
Academic Dean 
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Step 4 - What Is the minimum itnpact needed to Indicate the goal has been attained to 
a significant degree? 

Example-/1 central! led data base might eh'mltiate duplicate reporting effort withhi 

the institution 
Data Needs: 

(Qucslion)-Wf)at arc staruiarcl reporting requirements? 



(Repori) 

Grades Report 
Government Survey 



UNCF Survey 



(Data Category) 

Sludonl Information 

Enrollment 
Finance 
Library 
Employees 
Degrees Granted 

Student (Geographic) 
Degrees Granted 



(Source) 

Registrar 

Registrar 
Business Office 
Library 

Business Office 
Academic Dean 



Step S-What existing factors and trends could prevent tfte goal from being reached? 
Data Needs: 

(Ouestion)"-What required data is unavailable? 



(Data Category) 

Student by nan)e 
Faculty by salary 
Income by private sources 



(Source) 

Registrar 
Business Office 
Development Office 



Step 6 ' What existing factors and trends would make the goal attainable? 

Example--r/?e creation of administrative positions with the assigned responsibilities 

to contribute toward developing the data lyase. 
Data Needs: 

(Question) What are the administrative positions? 



(Data by Category) 
Staff by job title 



(Source) 

Academic Dean 



After an analysis of each goal, the next procedure pointedly addresses itself to weighing 
intelligently the goal criteria in each step undertaken. Attention must be given to: 

1 . whether the goals arc logically consistent or contradictory, 

2. which goals have the greatest impact on the others, 

3. which goals are effected the most by the other, and 

4. how the goals would be influenced by current trends. 
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This task enables an.ilytical ircalmcnl of any goal uncertainty based on the data base 
utilized. The answers to these questions can help to formulaic PERT or CPM approaches for 
establishing development of approximate dates when goals will reach fruition. 

A WORKABLE CRITERIA FOR DATA BASE MANAGEMENT 

The ingredients of an effective strategy for data base management can be summed up 
in the following three tables, Obviously^ a good many different factors have contributed to 
the successes of data base management, but our experiences at ISE suggest a well integrated 
approach, that is, that the pieces tie together as best they possibly can, or problems in the 
system are singled out to maximize payoff function. A practical way to dc^Qlop a master 
strategy is to incorporate all elements found in Tables A & 8, They provide both basic and 
distinctive points of inquiry that could strengthen the data collecting and management pro- 
cess. Probably, the greatest value encompassing the features of the enterprise depicted is the 
comprehensive, coordinated, and uniform posture involved. Tabic A identifies an excellent 
channel of communication across the institution's organizational units, and Tabic B offers 
vital guideposts for necessary information and if controlled properly, prevents piecemeal 
solution to institutional problems; directs and harmonizes the diverse forces where founded. 
Table C displays a sample for documenting the data base by individual data elements: 

Data Element Namc-lhis is the cryslic code name including prefixes which identifies 
the data. (e.g. Total PTE Student Enrollment) 

Data Element Description-the description give a more elaborate exploration of the data 
name. (e.g. the total FTE Student Enrollment includes total full-time students plus 
1/3 part-time students enrolled at the institution). 

Data Availabte-indicate whether data is readily available in report form. 

Data Not Available-give the name of an alternate procedure to be used for collecting 
this information* 

This item implies that a catalog of data collection procedures have been compiled which 
may be referenced for accessing certain types of information. 

Data Source-should include the office, and even individual staff member responsible 
for inputting this data. 

High Element Levcl--indicatcs what major categories include this data element, (e.g. 
full-time male enrollment indicates broader categories of total male and total full- 
time enrollment). 

Lower Element Level -indicates a more detailed breakdown this line of data becomes, 
(e.g. full-time male enrollment may include classification such as full-time male 
freshman enrollment}. 
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TABLL* U. MIS DEVCLOPMflNT PROCESS: Principal Operating Units to be Surveyed 



Acaticmic Administration 

Academic Dean 
Registrar 

Counseling Center 
Library 

Rescarcti & [-.valuation 
Testing Services 

Business & Finance Administration 

Business Officer 
Personnel Services 
Physical Plant Officer 
Security Officer 

Institutional Planning 

Alumni Officer 
Development Officer 
Institutional Research 
Planning Officer 
Public Relations 

Student Personnel Services 

Admissions & Recruitment 

Athletics 

Chaplin 

Dean of Students 
[-"inancial Aid 
Food Services 
Health Services 
Placement 
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TABU: MIS ORVELOPMENT PROCESS: Data ElcmciUltatus Report Layout 



Data Status System by School 
15 July 1974 

Data Element Name 

Data Element Description 



is Data Available? 

If Not Available, Name alternate data collection procedures 

Data Source 



Higher Elcrr'ient Level 
Lowc'' Element Level 




A NEW CURRICULUM PLAN i OR AN OLD COLLEGE 



Gordon W. Robinson 
Director 

Institutional Research Division 
St. Augustine's College • Raleigh, North Carolina 

This aflernoon I would like to consider with you a recent development at St. Augustine's 
which I think will affect the thinking of future needs for the small black college. At St, 
Augustine's, we arc developing the Allied Health Program. This program was begun at the 
college in medical technology without additional faculty in the Division of Natural Science^ 
As one of the life sciences, it was administered under the Department of Biology at the col- 
lege. Before this program came into operational focus, it was necessary for the faculty coun- 
cil on curriculum to: 

■ Convene at various times to exchange ideas and get input. 

■ Present to the entire faculty for discussion, suggestions for additions and deletions 
(the Academic Dean presided over these meetings), 

• Present to the President of the College refined and mutually agreed upon recom- 
mendations. 

■ Receive suggested changes from the President after his reading of the report. 

■ Resubmit the report to the President for presentation to the Board of Trustees. 

Students from the biology and prc-mcdical divisions were among the life science nuijors 
whose interest was most keen about the Allied Health Program. Deparlmenl heads and staff 
carefully assessed what was needed in the way of staff, space facilities and equipment. A co- 
operative arrar^gement with North Carolina State Ufiiversily was established lo strengthen 
staff capability and the programmatic thrust of the new program. 

In order that we may understand what is involved in getting a program like this off the 
ground- let me discuss key elements in the exploratory development scheme. 

The college's primary aim for venturing into this pre-medical program was initially 
predicated on the substantial lack of doctors-especially black doctors who face insurmount- 
able odds v.'hen they apply for medical school. As a small black institution, we are constantly 
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concerned wild ihc scarcily of irainoci blacks ifi llie medical field who render service lo 
blacks, especially in rural areas where thousands go without the slightest of medical attention. 
We all recogni/e tliai 75 percent of btack medical doctors come from Howard University and 
Meharry Medical School and that this unfortunate history must change. These are the emotio- 
nal bases for the college recognizing a need to strengthen tlie curricukmi, but the prime ob- 
jeclive of my research exercise was to advance statistical and socio-cthnic observations neces- 
sary for the promotion of the proposed project. 

The Institutional Researcli Division discovered thdt during the school year 1969-70 the 
total TUimber of allied hcdth graduates in all professions was 21 ,880. Of this number, 332 
or 1 .52% received degrees from black institutions. Data on the number of degrees awarded 
in allied health professions for 1971 , 1972, and 1973 was not available from the National 
Center for Hducalional Statistics, but through other sources, the picture looks like this: 

■ 256 degrees in Allied fleatth were granted by Black institutions in 1967 

■ 303 degrees in Allied Health by Black institutions in 1968 

■ 326 degrees in Allied Health by Black institutions in 1969 

■ 332 degrees in Allied Health by Black institutions in 1 970 

While this data docs show slight increase in the number receiving degrees, this increase 
is infinitesimal in terms of the population expansion of blacks. Evidence has been gathered 
to sfiow that mainstream advanced institutions are granting thousands of degrees to allied 
health professionals. The information cited here was excerpted from statistical data by the 
National Center for Educational Statistics. 

Total Bachelors Degrees Conferred in Black Colleges and the Nation 
Biological Sciences Health Professions 





Black 


U.S. 


Black 


U.S. 


1966-67 


964 


28,950 


256 


16,041 


1967-68 


1,073 


32,055 


303 


17,571 


1968-69 


1,185 


35,556 


326 


20,004 


1 969-70 


1,133 


37,676 


332 


21,880 



In ttie realm of socio-ethnic needs, the data base of our Institutional Research Division 
points to the technological advancements in health fields, the increase in demand for a broad 
range of health services, aful the broadening of the life span of American citi/enry which will 
result in an increase of the number of senior citizens in the population. The new emphasis 
on improving the quality of health and delivery of health services to all people has resulted 
in a great need to increase the number in national health manpower pool of well-trained 
medical professionals in the allied fiealth fields. Our records show that there is one white 
physican for every 5,000 black persons. As a direct result of apparent shortages, more black 
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people die inure frequently from curable diseases while others are cured. Prudenl observation 
indicate Uiai black health professionals are most likely to be tfie persons who wil! deliver 
health services to black people. It is, therefore, apparent that if alarming and shockingly poor 
health conditions generally found in black conitnunities persist, black people will have no 
choice but to rectify the situation thennctves. 

Thus, we have the major support information, or the development of an information 
package for seeking what might be a feasible solution. The college through Its Science Divi- 
sion, keenly aware of liie need for allied health personnel and Ihc concomitant respofisibility 
fur recognizing, recruiting, training, retaining and counseling sensitive individuals whom it 
feets have the potential for developing into allied health professionals developed a plnn-of- 
action. 

Major program designs are to ide/Uify, recruit, train, retrain and counsel minorities in 
secondary schools (10th, I llh and 12th grades) and freshmen, sophomores, juniors and seniors 
at the college level who have the potential for absorbing competencies in subject matter and 
psychomotor skills in behavior for development into allied health background. Their interest 
would make it reasonable to assume that they will serve in small areas where there is a dearth 
of helath services for the population. The College is seeking funds to support the development 
of a training center for careers in allied health professions to the tune of $2,223,975, Through 
the proposed health center the College plans to graduate well-trained allied health profession- 
als. There are 34 students in the program as it exists now. 

The management plan for the allied health proposes that: 

« liy September 1974 to identify 50 students at the tenth grade level who show 
high potential for becoming health professionals. 

■ By September 1974 the College plans to actively recruit 50, 1 1th grade students 
and involve them in a summer workshop in 1975. 

■ By 1975 students will be in didactic training in an affiliated hospital. 

■ By 1976 studeiMs will be more intensively involved in didactic training with an af- 
filiated hospital. 

■ By 1977, students in the program will exhibit high competencies and skills as 
they work in hospitals. 

■ By 1 978 Saint Augustine's will have 200 students actively participating in the pro- 
gram with 50 doin^ clinical studies at hospitals and medical schools of allied health 
and 150 at the College as freshmen, sophomores and juniors. 

■ By 1979 the students in the program now (34) will have become iiealth profes- 
sionals. 
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■ By Juno of 1979, Ihc first 50 siikIciUs in the program will have graduated and be- 
come allied health professionals. 

■ By 1979, Saini Augustine's will have become affiliated with 10 additional hospitals 
and medical schools to insure clinical places for didactic training for the increased 
number of students in the program without interruptions. 

■ By 1979, Saint Augustine's will have added faculty members with competencies 
and teaching strategies for maximum learning. 

■ By 1979, the College's faculty in allied health will ha\'e improved their quality of 
teaching allied health students by attending summer workshops (1974, 1975, 1976, 
1977, and 1978 and 1979) and conferences. 

■ By 1979, the College will have developed a quality curriculum for the training of 
allied health professionals. 

■ By ! 979, an on goings self-sustaining allied health center will have been estab- 
lished at Saint Augustine's College. 

■ By 1979, the College will be graduating 50 students a year in allied health. 

Implementation of Allied Health Program- A St. Augustine's management team pro- 
poses to implement the program in five phases. 

Phase i : Identifying students with high potentials for becoming doctors. Identify 
at the 9tb and 10th grade level those Black, economically and culturaity 
deprived students who show by attitudes, desires, competencies and skills 
that they have the potential for success in a rigorous pre-mcdical and allied 
health curriculum at Saint Augustine's College. 

Phase U: Recruiting and Training 1 1th Graders. Once these students have been iden- 
tified, the College will actively recruit them. It will then give them intensive 
training in a six-week summer workshop designed to enhance their basic 
knowledge and skills in word usage, mathematics and chemistry in the 
Summer of 1 974. 



Phase III: Iroining and Retention of 1 2th Graders. The students so elected will enter 
into the training period at the end of their 1 1 ih grade. They will be coun- 
seled and advised strongly to stay in the program. When the student has 
finished. Saint Augustine's will place him in didactic training at a cooperating 
hospital or medical college. 

Phase IV: Retention and Counseling. In the f-'all following the Summer of clinical 
training, the students will matriculate at Saint Augustine's College as 
prc-mcdical and/or allied health majors. They will remain in school, for 
two semesters and follow this with a Summci of intensive study in science, 
readings, hutnanities, mathematics and bio«chei7^istry. 
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Phase V: / . . eloping Competemivs and Skills (Sophomores to Seniors). Skills wiili 
(heir bases in problem solving, rcaditig communication, chcmisiry, physio- 
logical principles, micro-biology and human beings are required for success 
as hoalUi professionals. 

In summary, I have simply tried to touch on key managerial elements of our Allied 
Health Program. I cannot leave the subject without emphasizing the importance of organizing 
the format and delivery of information in an interesting and manageable way. When we pro- 
posed something tike an Allied Health Program we're talking about reformulations in values, 
student life styles and outlooks^ work orientations, and academic disciplines. Only with a 
good data base can your management system work. 
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A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Roosvivff Colbert, Director 
Joel Nwagbarooiha, Associaie Director 
Cooperative Academic Planning/TACTICS Division 
Institute tor Services to r:ducation, Inc, 

We arc here today as a missionary for the concept of ihe systems approach lo aiadcmic 
planning. Unfortunately, tlic word "system" has many meanings, but for this discussion, a 
system is simply an assemblage or combination of things or parts forming a complex whole. 
Hie basic issue lo be raised at this session Is that academic planning and curriculum develop- 
ment at colleges and universities require systematic means of collecting, organizing and 
sharifig relevant infurmatiofi. 

There are three objectives of tliis session. The first is lo share tlie services and activities 
of the Cooperative Academic Planning Program of TACTICS, The second is to highlight im- 
plications of non-academic administrative efforts to problems of academic planning and cur- 
riculum developtncnt. I he third is to emphasize the need for collaborative academic planning 
amof^g college/university administrators, faculty, and students via systems analysis approach, 

Tlie paper presented at this special interest session will deal with generic acadeinic 
planning constructs needed for a systems analysis approach to academic planning in higtier 
education. An attempt will be made to delineate a conceptual framework within which re- 
lationships of a college's academic operations can be vie^ved as a coherent system. 

More specifically, efforts will be made to point out tliat (he systems approach lo aca- 
demic plannii\g underscores: 

■ An approach whereby key college academic problems can be staled in a form 
appropriate for mathematical analysis 

■ A backup for a selective process in academic programming 

■ An appraisal and comparison of various academic divisional/departmental activi- 
ties in terms of their contributions to the ovei-all educational objectives of an 
institution 

■ A determinatiofi of how given academic objectives can be attained with minimum 
expenditures of resources 

■ A projection of innovative academic activities over an adequate time hori/on 
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■ A comparison of ihc rchuivc academic contributions of a)l academic areas of the 
institution, and 

■ A revision of objeciivcSi proj^rams, and budget in the light of experience and chang- 
ing circumslances 

Tuf presentation wilt surface the need for a logical analysis of institutional academic 
structure which emphasizes the systematic application of the elements of efficiency and 
effectiveness in academic planning. 



WHY THE SYSTEM APPROACH IS NECESSARY 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Perhaps never before in history has higher education faced a greater number and inten- 
sity or institutional pressures^both from inside and outside the educational structures. In 
fad, these stresses are so great that the very survival of many colleges and universities is at 
stakc» Problems can no longer be shrugged off today in the hope of finding plausible solu- 
tions in the future. Evidences show the insurmountable sins of many years of omission and 
procrastination. That period of time whereby institutions could exist in spite of themselves 
has simply run out. 

It is probably not feasible lo assess every crisis or pressure that has confronted higher 
education during the past few years, however, some of the major concerns/pressures have 
included the foKowing: 

• Colleges and universities have been in general faced with a growing campus popu- 
lation. Estimated figures show that between 1960 and 1970, ihe total college and 
university population enrollment more than doubled from 3.5 million to over 7 
million. While it is true that some colleges and universities have experienced some 
decreases in enrollment during the more recent past, the overall enrollment trends 
over llie past decade have been upward. These changes in enrollment trends have 
spawned other issues regarding changing student attitudes about the goals and ob- 
jectives of a college education, 

• Closely accompanying the changing enrollment has been the pressures of rising 
costs including both operating and capita! costs. Unfortunately, inflation is affect- 
ing all aspects of higher education. 

« There are demands for increasing academic production at the colleges and univer- 
sities in an effort to reduce costs. This development is causing institutions to re- 
assess policies oi> a sabbatical leave (e,g,, should they be cancelled); to consider 
increasing class sizes and/or student-teacher ratios; to reassess the cost of athletic 
activities and a possible reduction in these programs; and to consider the defer- 
ment or consolidation of new building fufictions and construction. University per- 
sonnel arc being asked to not only identify the various input costs of running a 
college or university, but also to exhibit the output and assess the rctationshlp be- 
tween the output and input and how one can get from one to the other in the 
most efficient way. This is a tall order! 

■ Because of rapidly shifting manpower needs and certain court decisions, there is a 
pressing demand for new or expanded academic progratns on many campuses. 
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This demand is also caused in part by developments in the areas of heallh science, 
defense, urban affairs, energy resources, and environmental awareness. 

« Colleges and universities arc besieged by students' search for relevance. This has 
been particularly true at many of the predominantly black colleges with regard 
to social policy. ImpHcations are that not only must there be relevant programs 
put into place but these programs will demand new and imaginative ways of teach- 
ing. Methods will have to be employed whereby students must accept a great deal 
more of the responsibility for their own learning level and learning rate. 

■ Another issue confronting colleges and universities today is that of accountability. 
The public is becoming more and move vocal and repressive on matters involving 
higher education. This is especially true when the cost of today*s education keeps 
rising. The public wants to Know if a teacher puts in a full day's wcrk for a full 
day's pay. 

« A shift from the institutional-based financial aid programs to student-based finan- 
cial aid programs has caused a considerable amount of consternation on the col- 
leges' financial outlook. This trend may change the entire pattern of recruitment 
and the cullcges and universities will have to devote more effort in developing 
sophisticated schematics to enhance the managerialization of higher education 
without sacrificing certain professional images, Innovative decision-making pro- 
cesses will have to be identified and made responsive to the changing patterns of 
effective college management. 

In response to some of the new and continuing pressures, many colleges and universi- 
ties find themselves engaged in sessions to re-examine and/or re-assess the institution-wide 
planning procedures. These sessions are in turn revealing that there is indeed an absence of 
comprehensive institutional planning as an ongoing proces:*. This consequently imples that 
each college or university must begin to evolve a systematic planning model which should 
be geared toward addressing unique problems as identified by the individual institutions. 

Any model that an institution may decide to use should contain some general attri* 
butes that are germane to any good planning scheme, These general attributes include: 

• The realization that a college or university is composed of a system of components 
which are so interrelated that a change in one component either directly or indi- 
rectly affects the progress of the others. Some of the basic functional organiza- 
tional components include a governing board, administrators, faculty and other 
staff members, students, alumni, and community resources (human and other). 
One chief concern wili be the assignment or designation of well defined decision- 
making responsibilities for each component and/or test group. 

■ The comprehension that institution-wide planning must be continuous. Whether 
one deals with long-range, intermediate-range or short-range planning, there are 
really not any sharp cut-off points where one kind of plan musl end and another 
begins. This means, of course, that one must have ongoing sources of reliable in- 
stitutional data that are readily accessible to the task groups. 
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■ The idenlificalion of administrative officers who can delegate certai)^ responsibili- 
fie5a/)d nhiki^ cogitalive fin,)) decisions and recommendations. Subsequently, each 
officer's duties and rospofisibilities should be clearly specified and guidelines for 
accounMbi/iey shotdd be (irmly established. 

■ Tlie awareness that tlic ediavtlonul program is the principal focus of the planning 
process. T.ducational planning, by virtue of the fact that this is why the institu 
tion exists, penetrates the very core of the planning for fiscal matters, physical 
facilities, pnysical plant maintenance and projections and other related functions, 
Furthermore, one must be able to delineate those variables that arc relatively un- 
controllable by the i/^stituiion such as population trends, social conditions and 
economic ievets and incorporate these into its capability to meet societal needs, 

■ The cognizance that the study of management information systems is riot the 
study of computers. It is the comprehensive construct of how the educational in- 
stitution communicates, analyzes and processes information that can maximize 
the effectiveness of the organizational procedure and assess the attainment of 
managcnu^nt objectives. Computers, on the other hand, do help speed up the 
analysis and flow of large quantities of institutional data at a fairly reasonable 
cost. The utilization of informational systems shifts the basis of programmatic 
development and influence from dominating power demands to rationales based 
on competency, knowledge, honesty and human commitment. In other words, 
the use of an information system lays the foundation for doing the right things 
that satisfy the needs of the institution, the students, and the community. 

This objective approach also requires the flow of communication across many of the 
compartmentalized components of a campus and thereby strengthens the comprehensive- 
ness of this ongoing process. Involved in this process will be the coordinating, collecting, 
analyzing, disseminating, storing, and retrieving of all pertinent institutional data to the 
various campus segments, 

The use of external consultants during the initial stages of initiating an informational 
systems project often helps sustain an atmosphere of objectivity and creativity. Consequent- 
ly, this allows Umc for an on-campus staff to develop its capabilities to apply sophisticated 
managerialized operations to the needs and goals of the institution. 
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CHANGINC5 ROLES IN THE SYSTEMS APPROACH PLANNING PROCESS 



One cai^ easily identify many changes in today's economical, social and moral attitudes 
and societal practices as compared to those of a decade or more ago. College or university 
academic and administrative slructurcs are, on the other hand, very conservative with respect 
to change and especially those academic structures that are above the freshman level. 

Traditional planning roles for the administrators centered on dealing with institutional 
dcvejopments such as the physical and fiscal problems while the faculty members centered 
their attention on being the protectors of the departmental and professional concerns that 
related to academics and never the twain should meet. Students, similarly, were simply the 
recipients of the institutional "goodies/' They, the students, were at best passive players in 
helping to determine the role and scope of their intellectual, economic, and social planning 
schema. 

The state of affairs for institutional pL\nning may have remained static had not it 
been, as stated before, for the demands of the present and future that call for comprehen- 
sive institutional planning processes that would involve all of the existing constituents on a 
college or university campus as participating components. In view of this new approach to 
planning, each college or university must concern itself with the evolvement of a realistic 
systems approach model that can addiess all facets of its qualitative and quantitative plan- 
ning needs. 

On-campus planning committee representation should therefore consist of representa- 
tives from the administration, faculty members. non*instructional staff members, and stu- 
dents. In addition, alumni members and other community resource persons should be rep- 
resented on the planning committees. Tficse committee members plus the seven members 
of the institutional research office could form the basic organizational planning structure 
for the institution. 

Regardless of the system model that an individual college or university may choose, 
there are certain fundamental phases that will be evident in one form or another. These 
phases include: 

• An Initiation Phase 

• An Input Vhase 

■ An Operational Phase 
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■ An Oiupiil Phase 



m An [ivalLKUion Phc\sc 

The Initiation Phase. This phase involves the identification of planning variables such 
as economic and cultural factors in addition to other geographical and physical facilities 
concerns- Other variables that are considered include student and staff related data sU',h as 
profiles, enrollment, financial status, etc. 

The Input Phase. This phase goes into operation after the delineation of the infornia- 
tior^ from the initiation stage. Long-range planning strategies are made operational and the 
institution sets its course for meeting current demands and specifying future projections. 
Instiluiionat goals, objectives, and mission are clearly defined. 

The Operational Phase. The main purpose of this phase is to develop and implement 
operational managerial plans for attaining the goats, objectives and mission of the institu- 
tion. A coordinated n^anagement system is tested and analyzed by internal and external 
planning consultants. 

The Output Phase. This phase signals the initial assessment of the programmatic as- 
pect of the planning construct. Alternative plans are considered and/or designed for achiev- 
ing realistic goals. 
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MAJOR tLf:MENTS IN TfU: KDUCATtONAL INPUT OUTPUT PROCESS 



A doniifianl input-Convcrsiorvoutpul process for the priaiary task of education gcfv 
orally considers students as intakes, teaching/learning as the activities of the conversion sys- 
tems and those who have learned, or have failed to learn, as outputs. Resources required for 
task pcrfortnancc are teachers, appropriate buildings and equipments. The n^casure of the 
productivity of the system is the difference between intakes and outputs, usually symbol- 
i/ed by the award or non-award of a degree or diploma. 

f igure ( illustrates the dominant input-Conversion-output process in an education sys- 
tem for the primary task of teaching/learning. 

INPUTS 

Inputs {Financial and Non^Financial Resources of an Educational System) 

Personnel Employed 

The number and type of positions required for each institutional area and the average 
salary and workload in uach of the following positions: 

(a) Professors (full, associate, assistant) 

(b) Instructors 

(c) Lecturers 

(d) Teaching fellows, graduate assistants 

(e) Administrators 

(f) Secretaries 

(g) Librarians 

(h) Building and ground workers 
Students 

The nutnbcr in each of (he instructional programs, including fuli-timc and part-time 
{staled e.g. ful}-:ime equivalent) 

Class. Si/e Ratios 

The average class si/e for each of the instructional programs 

Instrui^tional Courses 

The number and description of the courses in each of the instructional programs 
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SuppffVK, liquipnient and furnishings 

An inventory of materials .\)ul a listing of items requested to be purchased for each of the 
programs. 

Physiiol f'iH ilities 

An inventory listing the numlHY, square feet, and uti!i/ation of classrooms, offices, labora- 
tories and libraries. 

OUTPUTS 

Degrees 

The number and type of degrees granted 
Degree Courses 

The number of students in each major and elective course. The number of student credit 
and class hours provided. 

Library Growth 

The number of volumes in the library 

Research and Scholarly Publications 

This must be expressed in terms of research grants and research publications 

Contributions of the Institution to the Community 

This must be expressed in terms of lectures (evening colleges), cultural events, art exhibits, 
and urban and conM^nmity projects. 

Stundardi/ed Test Results 

Performance of the students on standardized tests given in the ffcshman and senior years 
and on graduate admissions tests 

Graduate School Admissions 

The number of seniors admitted to graduate schools 

Alumni 

Questionnaires filled out by alumni giving a personal history after receiving their degrees, 
listing positions, salaries, participation ifi community affairs, graduate studies, and their evalua- 
tion of the institution 

Institutional FAvlualion 

tvaluations of programs by college/university accreditirig associations- Self evaluation by 
college and university committees. 
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Figure L Input-Output Process-(A T,^sk System and Its Boundary 
(Input'CONVERSION'Output Process) Function] 
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THE PROCESS OF INSTITUTIONAL ACADEMIC SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 



The systems concept docs not provide a set of rules for solving educational problems, 
but it docs help to establish i logical system of analysis based upon the identification of ma- 
jor and minor variables key to the process. Attention has already been called to the input* 
output phenomena from the manager-educator viewpoint and now the implications of that 
process must be operationally depicted. Figure II is a block diagram showing an integrated 
assembly of interacting elements designed to achieve through. a concerted effort a high de- 
gree of performance on the task at hand. It includes all the relevant aspects of the system 
environment that arc fundamental to the process of systematic academic planning. 
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Figure II. Process of institutional Academic Systems Analysis 
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SEQUENCE OF EVENTS JN THE PROCESS OF SYSTEMATIC ACADEMIC PLANNING 

1 . Eong-Rango Academic Phinning 
« Plan for the future 

• Study forecast i 

» Consider the ''ideal" academic program 

■ Formulate optin>al model 

» Critically examine existing assumptions 

» Establish iong-rangc goals 

■ Devise annual planning calendars 

m Encourage formal and informal planning 

• Develop five-year plans 

2. New Objectives and Alternatives Proposed 

• Strategic planning process 

« Relate proposals to institutional objectives, resources, and changes in 
personnel 

• Maintain unity of system ainid diversity of programs 

• Employ research and development aids 

• Reset objectives 

» Institutional review should be emphasized 

• Design scenarios 
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i, RcsCtirch Needs 



• llxainino oxisiirif^ acMcietnic cleii.u intcnis/divisions 
» Uv.ilUiUe changing lu^edb 

■ Specify .\ssuinption and propositions 

■ Keviovv social behavioral perspectives 

■ Apply the ''system approach" 

■ Detect discrepancies between professed and operative values 

■ lincourage creative needs identification 

4. Institutional Academic Program Specifications 

■ Construct a model of the present (institutional) system 
«i Structural design and components 

1 1 Inputs, outputs, boundaries 

n Explicit goals and desired outcomes 

f J Operational educational philosophy 

• Devise a n)anagcmcnt construct 

Develop plans from objectives 
n Dcler/ninc schedules for these plans and activities 

r.stimaic time for completion 

Initiate action 
n Identify trends and focus of power 

5. Tormulation of t^roblem 

« What is the academic problcn'{s)? 

• Select appropriate level of analysis of discoi/rso 

• Use planning strategics 

■ f-ofniulalc interin^ objectives 

• Identify aUril>uUvs j/u) Lonslrj'in}^ (pljysical, Icga), ciisUibutioiUi}, biul^cl- 
ary, etc.) 
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6. Proposcti A)tcrn*\tivcs 

■ (j'st alt .u\uloniic options 
» Devise new strategics 

» Review related research anct i movalive practices 

■ Consuuct action desigris 

• Consider corrective action 

7. Compare Ahcrnatives 

• Kvaluate academic criteria 

• Anticipate consequences of each course of dction 
» Relate to desired outcomes 

n Compare analysis of costs and objcclives 

8. Determine Resources 

• Estimate all available resources 
o Kinancia) 

n Human 

n Buildings and materials tin)c 

9. Consirucl Strategies and Stale Priorities for Alternatives 

■ Place all atternatives in order 

■ Hierarchy depends upon technical evidence, personal preference and 
feasibility 

■ There is no allowance for tuition 
m Document analysis 

10. Design Curricular Program 

■ Conduct academic program identification resource 
« Define programs to accorrtnwdato a program budget 

■ Modify traditional curricular approaches 
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» (incouragc active faculty participation 

n Develop flow ch*uts for each academic area 

» Develop academic program structure classification 

1 1 . Design Optimal Organization 

• Determined by instructional objectives; consult research In the area of administra- 
tive and organizational theory 

» Consider alt variables, that is, roles, interpersonal relations, policy partici- 
pation, flexibility, innovation, climate, informal structure, student needs, 
cohesion, the ''organization ethos,'* etc, 

■ Construct a formal organizational chart 
n Participatory decision-making 

o Reduce unilateral decision-making 

12. Implement Programs 

■ Teaching-teaming process 

■ Curricular differentiation 

■ Instructional support functions 

■ Adaptive, maintenance and productive phases 

13. Develop Technical Support Procedures 

■ Management sciences 

n Quantitative analytical tools 

n Operations research 

o Cost-benefits research 

n Computerized information models 

o Provide feedback, monitoring 

■ Electronic data pr ocossiri^ 
o Data flovv-pians 

n Record keeping 
n Data banks 

■ Design administrative reports 
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14. Assign Budgetary Altocation 

■ Appropriation of resources 

• Prograrn b((c/gct 

• financial planning procedures 

■ Cost analysis schedules 

» Cost accounting procedures 

■ fkidgct performance criteria 

■ Economic rationality 

« Compare unit costs with present 

■ Cost standards of performance 
» Quality controls 

15. Review Program 

■ Formal review at stated time Intervals 

■ Informal continuous review 

• This process makes the system dynamic 

• Program changes are encouraged 

■ Comprehensive diagnosis of system performance 

■ Encourage debugging of original systems design 

• Task analysis 

16. Revise Program 

■ Make necessary changes in program 
a Add or delete activities 

n Consider transition steps 

• Back to the drawing board 
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riguro III sh('>\vs insiiiutional organization for acwdcniic planning, li depicts the internal 
cnvironnuni nccoss.uy for performance and the conslrainls and influences thai have significant 
impact on the operations and effectiveness of sound academic planning, The chart docs not 
indicate the number and kinds of persons to work/serve in each component, but the recruit- 
ment of diverse con)n)itlce members is a critical factor in determining the success of (he sys- 
tems approach to academic planning. 
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Figure ill. Institutional Organization for Academic Planning 
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DLVELOPMtNT OF AN ACADtMlC PROGRAM 



A flow chart mat describes the steps in the development of an academic program is 
shown in Figure IV. This is presented as an overview for making a careful analysis of all 
that is involved in a prudential appro^uh either to comprchomivc academic planning, or for 
that matter, to the development of a n^ore narrow, specific and limited approach. Figure V 
gives more detailed processes of institutional planning. Mr-dels tike these may .^ppc.^^ to be 
so directive and inviolate as to ^Hurn off" many persons wno may take what they term a 
more humanistic approach to policy determination. The mood and tone, however, arc set by 
the context of the planning, by the factors that motivate it, and by the nature of the broad 
supervision and policymaking approach to academic planning, Effective communication 
processes arc vital to the success of planned academic change. 
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Figure IV. Academic Planning Flowchart 
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ACAPSUALIZLD APPRAISAL OF KXISTtNG SYSTEM MODELS 



(i) (OASIS)"OthlJne Adminislrotive Information System, Tliis is a management in- 
formation system for data related to current instilutional operations. The goal is 
to provide deparlmcnt chairmen, program directors, and top level adminislralors 
with data compiled, compared and analyzed for their information. The OASIS is 
buill on the aggregate of files from various university offices. 

(ii) (10! Al,} rhis is a proprietary computer software program which a college or 
university can use lo compile, store and retrieve information related to the opera- 
tion of the ifistitulion. Developed by CINCOM Systems in Ohio, it is an integrated, 
data based management information system primarily concerned with daily op- 
eration. 

(iii) (AIDS) Adniinislrative Information Distribinion System. Three particular man- 
agemenl principles were set forth to be served by the system: 

(a) Management by Objective 

(b) Management by Exception 

(c) Management by Perception 

AIDS is intended to identify nvijor objectives of the institution and provide re- 
view of the progress realized in cffc .s to accomplish those objectives. 

(iv) (MARK IV) ] his is a system which facilitates file definition, orgafiization, main- 
lenance, scanning and selection of data. It arranges and sorts available data, sum- 
marizes information, and provides reports according lo various specifications. The 
outputs include paychecks, labels, invoices, journal entries and similar records. 

I he educational application of MARK IV includes student records, central stores 
inventory, alumni records, faculty personnel data, payroll preparation, class sched- 
uling, sUident registration, accounting, and library cataloguing. 

(v) (NCHLMS) National Center for Higher Education Systems. This is similar to 
TACTICS/ISE/MIS. 

(vi) (CAMPUS) Compreliensii'c Analytical Metliods for [Vanning in University 
Systems, Ihis is an integrated, data-based planning system. The inputs include 
data on programs, students, staff, race, equipment, and finances. Incorporated 
into tfie system is a computer simulation function. It can be used togerierate 
multi-year, annual or semester reports; past, current, or future; detailed or general. 
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(SLARCH) Systems for llvoluotiny Altemativ^e Resource Commitments in Higher 
lUlucoilon, This system explores the magnitudes of <iltcrnative policy decisions or 
iillcrnatives in the learning environment. Statistics on students, programs, faculty, 
(acilitics, *uhI finance over lime arc used as a basis from which to project future 
data by yearly intervals up to ten years. 

(HELPIPLANTRAN)' Higher Education l^ong-Ronge P/annlng/Ptanning Translator, 
This system includes a program and a consulting service to work with administra- 
tors for an institution to determine the important ctcmcnls to be considered in 
planning for the college or university, 

(CCMj 'Cost Estimated ModeL This model provides an actual system of translating 
the data elements of NCHEMS into a computerized system model to be used by a 
college or university. The model is suitable for projecting unit costs for instruction 
and for aggregating five-year budget forecasts, These results can then be tested in 
terms of enrollment projections and variations in academic policies, iuch matters 
as admission policies orogram offerings, teaching loads, class size, and faculty re- 
quirements can be 'iivestigated. 

(TEMPLAN)-7h\s system is a relatively simple model suitable for simulating the 
annua! incremental effect of trends and of various assumptions about future con- 
ditions and policies, The system can function in two v/ays. It can project for a 
given number of years changes in any one or all of the four categories according 
to any specific assumption, such as a straight-line projection of enrollment in- 
creases of 5% per year. Or projected goals such as balanced budget based upon in- 
creases in tuilion income, can be specified for five years in the future and the in- 
cremented steps year by year backward from that goal can be computed for each 
of the four categories: 1 ) Enrollment, 2) Faculty, 3) Income, and 4) Expenditures. 

(NACUBO) -Planning, Budgeting and Accounting Manual for Colleges, This is a 
procedural handbook or guide to a planning and budget process, entitled program 
planning cycle. The manual envisages a continuing process within a college or uni- 
versity of reviewing institutional policies, objectives and programs and the costs of 
educational and supporting programs for one, two, and five-year projections of 
expense and income. The manual outlines a program planning process requiring a 
planning team within the administration of a college and an analytical studies 
group representing administration, faculty, and students. 

(CUPj A FM R) -College and University Planning I American Foundation for Manage- 
ment. This is more a planning process for private, medium sized, liberal arts col- 
leges. The purpose of the process is to systematize and formalize the planning 
process of a college. The factors and variables in planning are organized and struc- 
tured in such a way as to require careful, systematic attention. The planning pro- 
cess is divided into three phases: 1 ) definition of the underlying philosophy and 
purpose of the institution, 2) enumeration of the current resources of the institu- 
tion and of the data utilized in the current resources of the institution and of the 
data utilized in current decision-making and organization of quantitative data 
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about Kic ifisliuilion aiut its ciivironrncni ,uui 3) idonlincMtion of Ihe gaps be- 
iwccn philoNophy ami ()urpost' ami resource of the insiiiulions, especialty as pasl 
lieiuis aie projeilcd inio \Uc fuluie, 

(\iii) (AOS/Nl,Hr.) Administrative and Organi/otional SystvmslNationol Loboruiory 
tor Higlier L'diaation. I his model dcliiiealcil concepts and lechniques related 
to systematic nianayement and planning in colleges and universities. NLHU ap- 
prt)ach enipbasi/es two objectives; I) lo assist in particular (he smaller irutitu- 
tions afid 2} to imiividuali/e assistance oriented to the needs of a particular in- 
stitution. 

fv/vj (CAUSi) College and University Systems llxchange. This is not a system but 
a new organization for the exchange of information about systems and perhaps 
even an exchange of programs where tliese are in the public domain^ CAUSE 
has set up six divisions with persons drawn from its membership concerned with 
applications systems exchange, information systems development, installation man- 
agement, hardware and software systems, professional development, and smaller 
compc/lcr users. 

(M") (PPliS) Planning-Programming-liudgeting System. Tliis system provides a method 
for determining the costs of program goals and objectives. PPBS is an approach 
to cost-effectiveness which seeks to make the best use of available resources in 
the attainment of system goals through bud^^eting on a program rather than on 
a line-item basis. 

(\vi) MAN ACUMEN I BY OlijtXTIVES (MHO). Management by Objectives is man- 
aging by demonstrable, measurable results toward predetermined goals and ob- 
jectives, tt provides a viable alternative to administering by abdication, crisis, 
fear, charisma, or ''common sense". MBO is a particular way of thinking about 
management. 

! he primary effects of employing nianagcment«by -objectives in education »:re to 
be seen in such tangible results as improved learning, more relevant curricula, 
lower drop-out rates, and more efficient use of available dollars. 1 he system of 
managemeni-by-objectives improves the efficiency and effectiveness of a school, 
college or university. 

(\v/i) JHi: DCLPUl II CNNfQi/i; \ \M: Delphi technique is a method of assessing 
group opinion by individuals through responses to a series of successive ques- 
tionnaires, rather than through a series of group meetings. This approach provides 
an institution witti .i more objective n^eans to 1} assess the range of ideas about 
goals and objectives, 2) give priority to these goals and objectives, and 3) estab- 
lish the degree of conscnses about the goals and objectives. 

(wffi) PROGRAM rVALUA HON AND RLVIflW TliCHNIQUl: (PL'RT) Pro^r.w} 

evaluation and review technique can assist implementing the goals and objectives 
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alre.uly scl. A constructive network is the foundation of the P(:RT system. It 
helps to show the plan estahlished to reach progran) goals and objectives, inter- 
relationships and iMtordependencies of prograt)) elements and priorities of the 
elements of the plan. The Pl:RT procedure can be applied to almost any project 
where logical planning is required. However, repf^titious activities such as student 
registration procedures arc not the kind of projects for which PERT is most use- 
ful. But a project designed to develop a new registration procedure, to bo ready 
by a certain date, would be. Generally, PERT becomes a highly desirable tool 
where there is a task whose completion wit! take at least two months and one 
in which tfic network consists of at least ten (10) distinct events, 

The PERT procedure helps to efficiently and effectively implement established 
goals and objectives. 

(sis) OPERATIONS RESEARCH rO/?J-Delphi helps to set goals and objectives. 

PERT helps to implement them, PP8S shows what each will cost. Operations 
research (OR) enables one to analyze and evaluate proposed means for imple- 
menting them before taking real action^ 

- The models take the form of an equation in which a measure of an insti- 
tution's overall performance is equated to a relationship between a set of con- 
trolled aspects, 

- Users must be able to explicitly state both those variables which may be 
controlled and not controlled. 

All objectives must be quantifiable, 

In essence, the tools of OR are tools of information and of information processing not of 
decisionmaking. The focus on alternative courses of action 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



It is hoped lhai members of this audience will become increasingly involved in aca- 
demic planning and utilize the systems approach. We have presented to you sophisticated 
fundamentals and techniques of universal application and certainly they offer iransferabilily 
to the field of education. Such concepts should not scare you. We have tried to say to you 
thai education al your institution and the optimum progress of education depends on 
whether the intcr-relatcd parts arc working in complete harmony to achieve objectives 
and goals at your school and society al large. 

If you need help, call us and TACTICS w!!l do what it can. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON THE ADVANCED INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM: WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 



Mrs. Anita F. Allen 
Chief; Advanced Institutional Development Branch 
Division of Institutional Development 
Bureau of Postsecondary Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



This afternoon 1 would like to consider with you on an informal basis the Advanced 
Institutional Development Program. I am assuming, because of who you are and where you 
have come from, that everybody here knows what the AID Program represents and that it 
is a part of Title II) of the Higher Education Act. 

First 1 will touch briefly on what the AID Program is all about, with references to draft 
regulations, the program information document, and perhaps to some of the information 
given at the one day workshops which we held last August, Second, after t cover these areas 
of concern, I will, as Mr. Welch has suggested, discuss with you what was right or wrong with 
AID Program proposals to the extent that I can. Finatiy I will answer questions that you may 
have. 

First, wc are talking about a new program under Title III of the Higher Education Act. 
Most of you know the legislation, "Strengthening Developing Institutions/' which is Title III 
of Higher Education Act and has been with us since 1965-66. 

The Advanced institutional Development Program came into existence officially last 
year after much discussion, including conferences across the country to solicit input from 
various educational and ethnic groups as to what the emphasis of a program should be with 
additional funds for Title 111. 

In the Office of Education, wc had put together a plan, a theory jf you please, about 
what a new kind of support program might be for the developing institutions. There is no 
new legislation involved for the new Title III program. We're still talking about Title III of 
the Higher Education Act. Therefore, the institutions which arc eligible are in the category of 
institutions called "developing" institutions. In the opinion of the Office of Education planning 
committee some institutions are further along in their development than other developing 
institutions. Our working theory was that it woufd be posstbte to identify those developing 
institutions that are farther along and that could provide us with long-range plans which would 
encompass major goats and objectives. The Advanced Program would then be able to fund a 
portion of the program conceived by the institution. 
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We discovered last July that the siipptcmcnial Health, lutdcalion, and Welfare appro- 
prialiod thai had been passed and then vetoed had been passed again, There was an appro- 
priation of $35,5 million (oi the new Title III program and whal we IukI envisioned in theory 
was about to reach fruition. 

We inilialcd a program that wjs ijniquely different, but met the legislative requirements, 
responsibilities, and opportunities of the ongoing Title III program. The new program became 
ihc Advanced Institutio/ial Development Program. 

We began by saying that an "advanced institution", the strongest of the developing in- 
stitutions, should have a sense of mission-a sense of what is needed by the institution to 
move from where it is to a significantly higher level of maturity and development by the end 
of a three to five year period, depending on its planning cycle. We said that the institution, in 
order to participate, must have a long-range plan, not for the benefit of the Office of F:duca> 
tion, but to use ilsetf as an index of its expected goal performance, The long-range plan would 
serve as the instiiuiion's operational base for delineating the program activities and time rc- 
quiremenis necessary lo achieve sought-after goals. Please keep in mind, we are speaking not 
of a plan for the use of Title III money, but of a plan for institutional development. 

We stressed that the institution must have a sense of what it is all about, where its stu- 
dents originate, where they go after graduation, the types of jobs they get, the types of jobs 
they are prepared for, a sense of the community it is serving and it wilt be serving through the 
years. The kinds of courses the institution has added or dropped would be analysed in view 
of the mission. 

Next, we said that there would have to be a program plan describing what the institu- 
tion would do and what it would ask the AID Program to support. We asked the institution 
to analyze its planning, management, and evaluation capabilities for purposes of moving it 
into tomorrow because the institution should understand where it is with respect to its 
planning capability and be able to define its management requirements. Therefore, up to ten 
percent of the grant award may be used lo ensure the dcvelof»ment or improvement of a 
strong planning, management and evaluation capability by ihe end of the grant period. 

We said that there had to be an evaluation plan because the 1972 Education Amendments 
added the requirement for evaluation to the Title 1 1 1 program. We went a step farther and re- 
quested that when you tell us what it is you are going to do, include how you expect to eval- 
uate, first, movement toward achievement of the goals of the institution, and second, the ac- 
tivities which you are proposing to fund under the AIDP grant, In essence, we wanted at 
least a two-level evaluation, During the August 1973, application svorkshops where the ap- 
plication forms and information materials were distributed, wc indicated that there would 
have to be benchmarks and milestones by which progress could be measured. 

It is imperative that in addition to a description of activities to be undertaken during 
the grant period, it be clear that your best efforts will be focused on what you set out to do. 
In other words, there must be evaluation^ 
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Anolficr aspect of the insliiulion's operational processes is a budget plan. Thus, these 
are the objeclives, the plan to achieve llicm, and the amount of money ihat is required, 
rillo 111 indicates that the Commissioner is authorized to make grants to institutions of higher 
education to pay part of the ct)st for planning and developing programs. The exact percentage 
the government will pay is not spelled out, but it is clear that the institution has to have a 
commitment to wtiat it says is its plan, and must indicate that commitment by contributing 
its resources to make the plan effective. 

Finally we said that there has to be a fund replacement plan. Admittedly, this has been 
a controversial area, but nevertheless, it is a fcquircr^?ent that there be a fund replacement 
plan indicating how those programs that should continue at the end of the grant period could 
be continued. The Office of Education does not want to be in the position of supporting an 
institution for three to five years and then be obligated to continue those programs or ac- 
tivities at a high level in perpetuity. We also do not wain the institution to be in the position 
of having to drop the programs or activities when Federal monies are not available. There- 
fore, there is to be a phasing-in, peaking, and then a phasing-down of Federal money while 
phasing-in the non-Federal money to continue those programs that are not one time efforts. 

The above is a summary of the prominent features of the AID Program and the way we 
stated them originally. They are the foundations of the theory on which the program was 
based. They are the original inputs which were built into the regulations. 

On the question of what makes a good proposal or what did we find right in the pro- 
posals? We found that some institutions took the regulations and program information rela- 
tive to AlOP very seriously. The question involving constituencies in assessing where the in- 
stitution is headed and how il is going to get there was taken very seriously. Some took seri- 
ously the question of what the institution needs to do to cut back and restructure what it is 
already doing. The best proposals showed top administrators who bit the bullet to ensure 
that they were not just adding programs because the money is available, but rather were adding 
progran>s that would lead toward institutional development, however that might be defined. 
We are struggling with the concept because total institutional development is our concern. 

Those proposals thai we read and funded were selected because the field readers felt 
strongly that the institutions represented had given evidence of knowing who they arc, what 
they stand for, where they arc going, and that some thought had gone into how the institu- 
tion might be able to achieve its goals and objectives, if it were funded, We had a very thorough 
review of the AIDP proposals utilizing four outside readers and at least one Office of Educa- 
tion staff member with consensus sessions bctwecf) the field readers leading to a general con- 
sensus. Then the AIDP staff assessed the field readers recommendations of the proposals. 

Some institutions indicated an enrollment comprised of 95 percent low-income or ed- 
ucationally deprived studefits and built their program in such a way as to accommodate those 
students. Some recognized that their graduates had not been successful in going onto graduate 
schools or to new or emerging career opportunities and proposed rr^trucluring the regular 
programs of the institution. Some proposed restructuring curricula or designing new curricula 
to raise achievement levels of the particular students. 
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Some inslilulions indicated ihcy had a managcincni syslcin in place and did a good job 
of dcfiniftg svherc ihcy are, where they need lo go, and what they expect the Office of Ed- 
ucation to do in assisting iheni in ticvoioping a better planning capability. Not every institu- 
tion did well in delineating thoroughly what the evaluation plan would look like, but some 
did a very good job. The same was true for the budget plan and the fund replacement plan. 
Some were realistic by giving alternatives and options for fund replacement. In total, some 
look seriously the opportunity and the requirements of the program. 

Generally speaking, the good proposals followed the requirements of the program in 
such a way that the progran^ activities "hang together", and in hanging together provide some 
focus and give promise of some impact of the f'ederal dollar in moving the institution for- 
ward. To the extent that we had the money, the better proposals received the initial grant 
awards, t here were a few that we would have liked to fund, but the lack of sufficient funds 
prevented this. More proposals were subjnitted for funding with Fiscal Year 1974 funds than 
with Fiscal Year 1973 funds. Therefore, hopefully, we will have a good competition. 

tn listening to Mr. Welch, I observed that he mentioned the Division of College Support. 
Following reorgafii/ation and a physical move, it is now called the Division of Institutional 
Development. I think it is important to recogni/e that it is more than just a change in the 
name. The Title 111 program, as I see it, does not provide general support money, but rather 
money for those institutions that know where they want logo, how they will attain their 
objectives, and in general, make a good case for themselves. 

If you ask me svhat was svrong with the applications received by us, I will talk longer 
because we saw much that should have been done to enable an institution to make a case 
for itself, 

Let us start with the same features of the proposal in the same order that I listed earlier. 
With respect to the mission statement^ many of our field readers commented time after time 
that the mission and objectives are couched in global and general terms. They felt that the 
mission statement must have been taken verbatim from the college catalog. There are indica- 
tions that some institutions arc not aware of their goals and objectives except that Ihey want 
to continue to exist. In many instances, the field readers stated that the institution did not 
set forth its objectives in clear, concrete terms, an area AIDP considered a f<ey portion of the 
application. The mission statement, goals and specific objectives were a very weak part of 
many applications received. The program objectives were described in very general terms, 
'Improve curriculum, better prepare our students for the world tomorrow, improve the qual- 
ity of the educational opportunities of students, etc.". There was no substance to build on; 
no clear delineation of where the institution wants to go or the program activity needing sup- 
port. 

Someti vcs a propcjsal stated that because of the caliber of our students we need remedial 
programs. What kind of remedial programs? Well, I do not think that had really been thought 
through. And if it had been thought through, it was not apparent in many applications. In 
some instances we had proposals for a program that did not correspond to statements made in 
the mission statement section. For example, an application might show that 95 percent of the 
major focus of the proposal is to develop a IVi year bachelor's degree program. Where are 
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xhc students with ihcir necessary capabilities going to come from? The odds arc against the 
students tliat the institution says it has been able to complete sucli a program. While the col- 
lege might hope that the world is going to he different tomorrow and that they are going to 
wake up to find ihcU their student body and its characteristics have changed, the insniulton 
should a?a(sc a realistic assessmefit of where (hey are and where Ihey expect to go, \Vc expect 
it to propose a realistic program to achieve its objectives^ 

In some instances, the institution proposed adding or planning for a graduate department. 
The Title III program supports o/}/y undergraduate programs and activities. While we would 
like to better prepare students for graduate or professional training, AIDP cannot support 
graduate programs. 

As for the management system, we did not request that you describe your present equip- 
ment or tell us the kind of equipment you were going to buy, we asked for a statement that 
required preparation by knowledgeable persons. We requested a flow chan of the planning 
process bo attached. In some of the weaker proposals an organizational chart was included in- 
stead, which told the field readers that the institution does not understand planning, Some 
organizational charts did not even shov^^ who makes the decision at the institution under ques- 
tion. In some cases where an organi/ationa chart was included, the institution rather than 
requesting funds to improve its planning capability wished to buy a very complicated and so- 
phisticated hardware package that still would not address the question of how decisions are 
made or how planning is carried out at the institution. 

On the HJbject of the evaluation plan, I do not know how institutions conduct evalua- 
tions, but AtDP lakes this matter seriously. Evaluation must be addressed by the applicant 
institution. You must know what your measurable objectives are, how long it will take you 
to achieve these objectives, and the budgeting requirements. !n other words, you are going to 
have to think through what you plan to do, how you p!an to do il, how much it is going to 
cost and how you will tell whether you have succeeded. 

Without question, ihc evaluation section in many applications was very weak. Sometimes 
there was an indication that there would be a questionnaire or interviews of so many faculty 
members and so many students at the end of the program. There was generally no statement 
of the personnel responsible for conducting the interviews or how the information obtained 
would be utiffVed. This critical area must be looked at unhesitatingly by the academicians or 
nnmagers, or both. I would choose the manager, (n any event, both are going to have to work 
together to enabte the management people to translate for those in academic areas that de^ 
cisions on objectives and goals, other than spending the money, and a timetable for achieving 
the planned goals will have to be established, monitored, and reported. 

NcM, the budget plan. We saw a variety of budgets-some very bad. It appeared thai 
different people put together some figures on a form <md sent them in, I fiad a very interesting 
experience when a person from one of the unsuccessful applicant institutions during the course 
of the discussion about the whole application, looked at the budget and discovered Ifut there 
was no money shown at all as contributed by the institution. Nobody had thought to enter 
any figures to indicate thai the institution has any commiimenl to the programs it proposed. 
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There were wild figures in lernis of an cslimalo of wtuit the proposed acliviiies would 
cost. Even for some of tfic highly assessed, well thought out proposals, (ncltiding s(jme of 
our grantee insliluiioos, the opinion of the fiekl readers was •\ui excellent program", "well 
thought through'\ ^'hangs together^', "makes sense'\ etc., hut "can be accomplished with lialf 
the moncy'\ VVc had more than one person knowledgeable on firicing |)rograms and manage- 
ment to look at what was being requested. The budgets, without question, were very bad. 
They were not realistic or thought througfi in terms of what was being proposed. 

When we asked for the fund replacement plan, I am sure, in some instances, it was put 
together after somebody got up off his knees and said, "Oh Lord, what will wc do?" A few 
sentences were written that essentially said, "While we haven't done it before, if you give us 
this money, three years from now we will be adding $10,000,000 a year to our endowment, 
because we will be encouraged to get out and find the money". Or, 'AVe do not think we will 
worry about that because we are going to mount an alumni solicitation program. We have 
never done it before, but wc are going to do it now and wc will have sufficient income by the 
end of this grant period to carry on the program. Now we have not thought through exactly 
how we are going to do this or ftow we are going to find the graduates that wc have not kept 
up with over the years, but we arc going to do it. You just trust us". I must impress upon you 
that this is one requirement of the program that Health, Hducation and Welfare has said will 
have to be thought through and must be realistic. An institution has to understand when it 
accepts the money that, while there may be the possibility of new Kcdcral dollars in the 
future that have not been legislated or appropriated for the purpose of this program at this 
lime, the application must show clearly how the institution will continue the program so that 
the Office of Education docs not have a commitment in perpetuity to those institutions funded. 
This makes sense when you seriously think about it. The same institutions may be funded 
again, but do not count on it. For the purpose of this program, a realistic assessment of the 
institution's fund replacement plan must be built in and alternative ways of achieving the fi- 
nancial level necessary for continuing the program must be in place at the end of the grant 
period. 

In essence, the AID Program was conceived as a more structured program than most 
undertaken previously by the Office of Education, and it is still perceived of that way. We 
take seriously the mandate given to us to assist the institutions by providing them an oppor- 
tunity to think through tfieir objectives for themselves and determine what steps will be 
necessary to achieve the goals. We believe that AIDP is an opportunity for those institutfons 
that are ready to accept it. Wc take seriously the requirements, the necessity, for us to be 
able to say how the Federal dollars are spent and what is accomplished. You are going to 
have to provide us with the information and the success stories. 

I would very much like to be able to send a team of people next year to any one of the 
grantee institutions and say, "You will find these activities going on. These are the people 
who will be involved, l here are the students who are involved. Th's is the progress they have 
made." i would like to be able to send a team of Congressmen, National Advisory Council 
members, and experts of various types to one of these institutions to sec the AID Program, 
confident that they will be pleased with what has been undertaken. 
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This program is not a coniinuatiun on a bigger ^icalc of the (iasic Institutional Devclop- 
nuMil Program. ) must impress upon you thai the AID Program is different in the sense of its 
structure, its rctiuirenuMUs, and wo hope in its sustained impact on the grantee institutions. 
We think thai those institutions that are not presently in the upper quartilc statistically of de- 
veloping institutions may very well find that in the next year or so they too will have the same 
structured program planning, management, and evali/ation requirements as the advanced insti- 
tutions. We think we are planting the ground for a future harvest of Federal financing for 
programs at developing ir)sliliMions. 

The Advanced Institutional Development Program is the wave of the future and those 
who wish to remain in tlte Title Hi program should get on the bandwagon. 
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QUESTION AND DISCUSSION 



Ed Lundin, Spehhon College: I was wondering about ihc review process for AIDP pro- 
posals. If ihe amoLini awarded for ihc At DP proposal reflected a suni that the review commit- 
tee and the Branch thought was necessary for the instituliofi to have to acliieve its program 
goals, or if the sum represented a kind of assessment of the quality of the document. In ott^er 
words, was it against criteria that tlie document was judged, or was it judged in terms of the 
feasibility of attaining those goats of the granted amount of money? 

Anita f\ Allen: First of all, we started out with $35,500,000. This year we received the 
full $48,000,000 that the administration asked for, Originally, we were talking about a small 
number of institutions and we had said tfial the maximum award si/e would be about $4,000,000. 
A range of $750,000 to $4,000,000 had been thought through in terms of the operating bud- 
gets of the developing institutions, and what was thought to be the absorptive capacity for 
outside funds of the institution. We felt that there was a dollar level above which the Federal 
government should not fund when the grant expired. Therefore, it was not feasible to think 
we could fund some institutions at the level tliey requested: $1 1,000,000 or $16,000,000 
out of $35,500,000 appropriation. 

There were no proposals I can recall for which three out of tlie four field readers thought 
that the amount of money asked for could be justified in terms of what was in the proposal. 
While the field readers were excited about some of what was proposed, and the way the pro^ 
posal was put together, they felt that the dollars needed had been overstated. We, therefore, 
felt we had to cut back on the money. Another thing I'd like to call to your attention is that 
there were a number of illegal activities proposed by some of the grantee institutions. Some- 
times activities were not just illegal, they were inappropriate. So a great deal of thought went 
into the amount of money that actually was awarded to a particular institution. To the extent 
we coutd, based on our analysis of the proposal, the awards were as close to the amount re- 
quested as was possible. 

Of course, we liad a particular problem with the two-year institutions, Often those in- 
stitutions could not justify the requests they were making. 

Don Milter, Lincoln University^ Pennsylvania: There's been some feedback that some of 
the schools who received the AIDP were dissatisfied because they felt they would have done 
better if thev coi^centrated on the basics. Could you give me any reason, if you know any, 
why they would tnink this way? 
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Anita f, Allen: I have not heard lliai directly. The instiliilions arc not required lo ac- 
cept the AlOP grant. Wc call them lo say that they have been proposed for these activities, 
At that lime, the institution only has lo say we do not want your money, or we would nther 
stay with the basic program. However, we require a great deal including planning, restructuring, 
evaluation, monitoring, and reporting that some institutions may not want to do, In terms of 
si/c of the av/ard, I think AIDP awards (o single institutions are larger than the B(PO awards 
would have been. I guarantee that any institution receiving an AIDP award has two things 
that no BIPD funded institution have-dollars in hand, no worries whether Congress is going 
to appropriate money next year or tfie year after or the year after that. The money is there. 
In short, the two reasons that I could think of for the supposed dissatisfaction would, one, 
the si/c of the award, which so far as I am concerned is larger, and is assured. Second, the re- 
quirements, and a number of institutions have told me that the planning process is good for 
the institution even though they may never get an advanced award because it permitted or 
required them to make decisions that they might not have been able to make had they not 
had this deadline lo meet in order to apply for the award. 

l:d Lundin: One other question. Why was the indirect cost eliminated from the AIDP? 

Anita F, Allen: Indirect cost has been eliminated in Title III by HEW. The thinking was 
as follows: Indirect cost is generally paid for the cost lo the institution when the institution 
is providing services lo the Federal government. Whenever a service that you have to perform 
involves costs lo the institution, the Federal government will pay indirect cost. But under 
AIDP, you are not performing a service for the Federal government. Rather the money is 
for the development of the instituiion-thc substance of what the institution is alt aboul-not 
for a return to the Federal government. So it is clear that indirect costs svill not be allowed, 
period, 

jatnes Welch: Will there be a guideline of what is chargeable in terms of direct cost line 
items for the institutions? 

Anita F. Allen: I do not think there will be any new guidelines. The guidelines are in 
the OE General Provisions and apply across the board. According to the way it was explained 
to me, indirect costs are not allowed, f lowcvcr, if there is a cost that you do not include as an 
indirect cost of your institution which you wish lo propose for this program and it is directly 
refatable lo viable program, include it in the budget plan. It can be negotiated. Let me make 
it clear, however, that if you do not count it as a direct cost for the institution, you cannot 
count it as a direct cost for the Federal government. If you have something that's borderline, 
propose it and it will be negotiated, 

Joshua Williams, Florida A i^M University: We're one of those schools that failed the 
examination. Now will we have occasion to rectify or modify or resubmit? 

Anita F, Allen: You mean for Fiscal Years 1973 and 1974, right? ^ . 

Joshua Williams: Right, 
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Anita f\ Alien: VVc have not made any awards for f"isial Year 1974. Your instiluiion 
could have submilleJ a now applicaliofi by December 19th, oi it could have modified in 
wtiling any poriiun of ihc appficalioii that was already there by Deceinbei 19th, bvil Docenv 
her ]9lh wa^ the closing dale Un receipt new appliialions or tnodifying .ipplicalions sub- 
milled previously to the Office of I'diication. 

H'a/Ur /a/i/json, (iishop College: What I think he's referring to is will he be given an op- 
portunity to get some of tfie details related to his own proposals, afid for some of those who 
may be funded, may they gel the opportunity to gel the review in terms of devt^loping and 
processing these applications? 

Anita F. Allen: The field reader coniments for fimdeci institutions are public informa- 
tion. However, field readers' names are not. Anyone who wishes may come in and read the 
proposal and comments. Ifi terms of the proposal from your particular institution, when the 
application is no longer under consideration, you may come in and we wilt go over with you 
wlut was said. In june, ihe institutions will know wliai dispositions w'^re made on their appli- 
cations, and we are attempting now to work out a way to either summari/e or send you a 
copy of at least one field reader's comment on the application. 

O'Leary Sanders, Florida Memorial College: The Basic histitutional Program which has 
been in existence for 8 years had some of the same rationales and some objectives which 
AIDP has right now. Do you think you have any instrument which you are going to devise 
so you might make those colleges go along with what they are proposing in these plans at 
the end of the three to five year period, and will there be replacement fund somewhere along 
the line? 

Anita F. Allen: I do not know whetlicr there will be replacement funds. The Title III 
legislation expires in 1975. There will be new legislation, but I do not know wliat the Congress 
will come up with. Therefore, we cannot count on it. In terms of contributions we are under 
the same legislation. The law says that the Commissioner will only pay part of the cost for 
implementing whatever the application requests. You will have to show wliat you arc putting 
into the program. We should not pay 100 percerU of the cost of this program at an institution, 
and wc are not paying it. 

The next question is, can wc make the institutions do it? The AID Program, as I sec it, 
provides an opportunity for ihe institution to move where the administration sees its oppor- 
tunity and wants to work with it. I have tried never to promise that which I know we do not 
intend to deliver. An institution can misspend the money and get away with it for awhile, hut 
sooner or later, auditors, time, or something catches up with an institution. 

AIDP is a great opportunity for institutions to do wlial has to be done, and I would like 
to see the first set of grantees do svhat the law requires of them for the sake of the institution 
and the sake of the future of the program. 

Blanche Case, Phelps Stokes Fund, New York: Could you tell me briefly wha^ account- 
ability, if any, wilWthc schools have to do as far as reporting to the agency. 
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Anita f\ Allen: There wilt be nil kinds of people looking over the shoulder of thegfiintcc 
inslilulions. We expect ^\ this litne that we'll have at least semi-annual, probably quarterly, 
reports iUid that includes both firtancial and program reports. We will be able to monitor the 
progress in terms of objectives and goal achievement. We wil! also monitor the spending of 
dollars. Again, while we think thai this is what the institution will want lo do for itself, wc 
in the Office of [Education will want to see what is going on. 

This is the end of my lime, and 1 would liko to again thank you for permitting mc to 
share with you in these few moments information about a program that I think is going to be 
around awhile. We arc taiking about '^advanced" developing institutions, and I think it is 
fortunate that no institution has a right to the AIDP funds. AIDP is not structured that way. 
We have identified an upper quariile of developing institutions-this time it was 105 our of 
205 that proved to be above the **floor'' for developing institutions. Out of the 105 you 
can be sure that there will be some competition based on the quality of the proposal. The 
sincerity, the thought, whether it hangs together, whether it impresses somebody as coming 
from people who have thought it through, whether it appears that the top administration is 
a part of the planning, and whether the faculty and the students have been involved so as to 
give the program a chance to succeed arc factors of major importance. These factors come 
through in a proposal. If the top guy has not been involved, it does not take long to find that 
out. 

So, we hope that sooner or later all of you will come in and work with us. 
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